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Caium, non anmmum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. 


adopted towards her for the last week. I carefully eliminated 
all the tenderness from my voice when I spoke to her, never 
— to be alone with her, and when by chance we were, 
spoke of general subjects in a gay, easy way, much as I might 


change-was not to her taste. First she used to look at me as 
if to ask what I meant, and then she became very shy and 
quiet, herdly speaking at all. Well, to-day I had to go up to 
the rectory for the Italian lecson, and there I found Mrs. Clay- 
ton alone. Miss Severn had sent a note to say she was not 
well, and could not come. 

We read a little Tasso, but she seemed rather listless and 
absent over it; at last she said, “ Oh dear! this is a very tire- 
some world, Mr. Duncombe.” . 

“ Granted,” said I, “ most heartily ; but has anything brought 
that J a truth freshly home to you?” 

“Well, yes. The fact is, Mr. Duncombe, scandal is rife at, 
a place like St. Wilfrid’s. It has become known that you 
come here.te give Amy Severn and me Italian lessons, and 
that fact serves as a most convenient foundation for a moun- 
tain of gossip.” 


“ Well, what do they say 2” said I; “ they don’t say that we 
read Boccaccio, I ho . od , . 
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She laughed. “I don’t think they are quite equal to that 
gaged to me, and a larger number that you must be engaged 





Literature. 


For the “ Albion.” 
TOO LATE! 


As, through the wind-waved mist of morning, 
wn a far sweep of sylvan glade 
Come sa pe of some glistening statue, 
Perplexed with shifting sheen and shade,— 


So, through a veil of spectral vapours, 

Now shrined in sun, now steeped in gloom, 
I see a sweet, mysterious phantom 

Of one beloved beyond the tomb. 


“ To love, and then to lose, is better 
Than never to have loved?” Ah, well! 
But of a love by loss engendered— 
A pheenix passion—who may tell ? 


Think that I never loved her, living! 
Think of the awful throe of birth— 
The sudden travail of my passion— 
Begun the night she quitted earth ! > 


And ever since, beyond forgetting 
Of wasting care, or wild caprice, 

It grows upon me in the pauses, 
And feeds upon its own increase. 


And ever, in the spectral shadows, 
Now sun-enshrined, now draped in gloom, 

I see the sad, pees phantom 
Ofher beloved beyond the tomb! 


a 
LEAVES FROM OWEN DUNCOMBE’S DIARY. 


PART IL 
( Conclusion.) 


June 12tb.—This diary of mine will not be so regularly 
kept, after all. I have been too restless to write for many 


days—in fact, I believe I knew I could only write of one sub- 
ject, and shrank 


myself, much as a man may in the relief the lancet gives him 


when he has at last screwed up his courage to allow it to be 


lied to an abscess. 
dreaded my life here as certain to turn me into a v 


Icould love any woman. This is the truth. I, Owen Dun- 
combe, at eight-and-twenty, who have played at that most 
subtle and fascinating game of flirtation (we will call it so) 
with accomplished antagonists, and hel 
way as to win high praise even from Hawley—Dick Hawley, 
“ woman-taming” to a science, and could 
write an elaborate treatise thereon, if he did not object to 

‘ing his hand,—/ have at last succumbed to a little girl 


: 


with brown hair and blue eyes, who is as much.a novice at 
nineteen as she was at nine. And I don’t think she has any 
idea of what she has done, and I cannot tell if she would value 
est, Over-modesty has never been my failing, but 
in the dar. as to whether she really cares for me. 
me well enough, I know; she would not wish me to 
think otherwise ; but if ever, in the few minutes we have been 
ess, she has either laughed 
or become a little reserved and checked me that 
way, And yet it is not art, at least it seems not to be; and 
therein lies its charm; but I suppose she has been told that she 
must think nothing of anything of the sort I say to her. Haw- 
ley would say it was all my own fault for allowing myself to 
love her before I knew her feelings. It is a favourite dictum 
of his, “Always keep a tight hand on the reins until you 
When once you know how you stand 

go in for passion as much as you like: but it’s 
as much as the coolest heads can do to be thoroughly up to a 


zg 


Tam 


have been very few), I have been 
the Mite of mere friendlin 
at it as a ji 


know 
with Roto, 


Woman’s dodges, and there’s not one man in a 
who can both love and make love at the same time.” 
If she really does love me, what would she sa 

tell her all ? ee oe oe ener it? I ha 

now 


C. D. GarpErrs, 


from making that more real by putting it 


down. 
To-night the mood has changed, and I am inclined to revel 
in frank retrospection and confession, though it be only toj tha’ 


table. 
There is no danger of that anyhow. The gods have given me 
excitement to my heart’s content, and have rather overdone 
the dose. I love Amy Severn as I did not believe it possible 


d my own in such a 


y if I were to 
ve 


to Amy; and all agree that, except you are, such excessive 
intimacy is most reprehensible. As we are sworn friends, I 
don’t mind telling you this,” she went on, “ though it isa bold 
step, isn’t it?” 

I must confess to feeling a little embarrassed, but I tried to 
ar ~ ts 
“Is not offer to make matters square by proposing to 
you, Mrs. Clayton,” I said, “for [know you would refuse Sag ; 
but as we are friends—and really I do value your friendship 
say?” highly—why need we care for what stupid people 
“ Of course it’s nothing to you,” she said, “ but it is to us. 
I don’t know I should mind much for myself if I were quite 
independent; but, you see, here I’m not. Papa has been 
talking to me about it.” I suppose she noticed my face darken 
as she spoke, for she went on Galckly. “He hasn’t the least 
thought of blaming you, Mr. Duncombe; pray don’t get that 
idea into your head. But he at any rate can’t afford to defy 
public opinion. And then Mrs. Severn has heard of it, and 
something has been said to Amy, and it frets her, poor child, 
By the bye, Mr. Duncombe,” she said, with a keen glance, 
“ has she offended you?” 
I was quite on my guard, so she failed to disconcert me. 
“ Offended me!” I answered. “No; of course not ; why do 
you ask ?” 
™ It’s no business of mine, I know,” she said; but I was 
walking with her yesterday, and talking of this, and saying 
how hard and unjust it was to a woman that she could not be 
friends with a man without people saying she was going to 
marry him. I said what a pleasure your friendship was to 
me, and many very pretty things about you. I was rather 
surprised at Amy’s silence, and asked her at length if she did 
not like you. She said she did, but thought you were capri- 
cious ; and then went on to say that she knew you wereangry 
with her now, and she wished you would tell her what she 
had done to offend you. She seemed quite vexed about it, so 
I thought I would ask you.” 

“She is quite wrong,” said I; “ I'll tell her so.” 
“Yes, do. But I wouldn’t say too much about it; she 
might not like my having told you, and she is an excitable 
little thing. Indeed, I almost think you had best say nothing. 
T' tell her, if you like.” 
“ Just as you please,” said I. Strive as I would, I could not 
help looking rather conscious as I added, “ But I hope you 
don’t accuse me——” 
She stopped me. 
“No, Mr. Duncombe,” she said, more gravely then she had 
yet spoken ; “I accuse you of nothing. Pray remember 

st. 


There was something in the mind of each of us which we 
avoided speaking of. as it my secret she had guessed ? or 
had Amy one too? : 
“Then I suppose our readings must cease?” I said, as I 
rose to take leave. 7 
“TI am afraid indeed they had better,” she replied, “ but only 
for the present, I hope. At any rate, we shall still see you 
here, of course ?” ‘ 

Before I could answer Mrs. Medway came in and was ex- 
cessively gracious, and I ultimately left, promising to dine 
there to-morrow. . 

I wandered down to the beach, thinking in a vague, pur- 
poseless way of the conversation I had just held. I had gotio 
a sequestered Dra of the cliffs, not far from Sea View Cottage, 
when on a sudden I saw Amy Severn sitting reading—that is 
to say, she had a book in her hands; but she was looking out 
towards the sea, and there was a very troubled look on the 
fair young face. As yet she did not see me, and prudence, or 
conscience, or whatever is the name of that disagreeable some- 
thing which is always suggesting the propriety of our doing 
that which is least pleasant, whispered to me that I had better 
not speak to her, that I ee very likely ip the mood I was 
in say more than I intended—at any rate that 1 had better 
take a little time to think over my course, But she looked so 
beautiful that a man with a much better regulated mind than 
I can lay claim to would have found it hard to obey the in- 
ward monitor. I went up to her and pronounced her name. 

She started and coloured, but held out her hand to me; I 
seated myself by her. 

“Tam very glad to see you out,” I said; “I feared from 
your note you might be seriously unwell.” 

“ Oh,” she said, trying to laugh, “ there’s not very much the 
matter with me. But Ilda headache, and knew I skould 
be stupid, and tire you with my mistakes. Have you been to 
the rectory? Have you seen Mrs. Clayton ?” 

“T have just come from a long talk with her,” said I; “ it 

- wba can Cont are Je: o to an end.” 

ie very ly an not speak. 

“You won’t give me up altogether?” I whispered. “ You'll 

let me see you sometimes, peng P 7 


shy, half trustful—that would I have} “ What do you mean?” she said, hurriedly. “I don’t sup- 

never seen it or anything like it, but if 1 were a painter I| pose you care about me.” : 

could paint her face as it would be then perfectly. T felt I was in for it now, and broke in, “ You can’t think 

But cwi bono? To neither of us, one would say. I could | that, 1 am sure. You must know what I think of you. You 

not marry her. I might as well hang a millstone round my | must know that I’ve loved you ever since I first saw you at 

ee ene. Ae no eine ples ee nly yen seve youll Bee ‘0 80, PL nF 
mischief has been done alread: 80 me now—you must let me love you. ou 

her. I can’t but say udinam / Po ae little ?” ar ‘ cts coartiegy: 

June 2ist—I have played and won! As Currer Bell, 1I| I had managed somehow to hold of her hand. She 


tried to it, but not very 7 


now ; it’s 80 


fathomless. ' 
it should not have been. It} ‘“ You must notsay those ,” she said, rather piteously ; 
completely car- | “ please let me 4 peng late.” as 





“| Of course was out uestion. I ; 
sure I bave now but e faint recollection of what Y sald; but ny 


have done to her mother. I could not help fancying that the {hi 


calumny ; but some of them give out that you must be en- | bi 


words did their work, for ere long I saw just the look I had 

pictured come into her eyes, and thena—and then she let me 

draw her into my arms, and kiss the soft red lips, and droop- 

ing eyelids, and whisper all manner of tender nonsense into 
er ears. 

I think I could have sat thus for eternity, but I had to think 
for her, and I knew it really was late now ; so we awoke from 
our dream. 

“And you will go away soon,” she said. “I know you 
won’t stay here, and then I shall not see you.” 

“My dearest,” I said, it was all I could say, “ we need not 
think of that—it is far off. Let us be happy in the present. 
We shall understand each other now. I can bear not 
you so often now I know you loye me.” So we i 
Actum est. 

June 22nd.—F rom Hawley’s letter of to-day it really would 
seem as if things were coming round. Though £150 a-year is 
not high pay, yet, as he says, to be private secretary to Sir 
Charles Maitland may well lead to all I could possibly look 
for. £400 a year as secretary to a railway, which he thinks 
he also could get me, cannot weigh against that. As neither 
would be open for three months to come, he says I had better 
take time to make up my mind. There is not much room for 
hesitation, it seems to me, but leaving Amy will be very 

litter. 

July 4th.—The question will press itself upon me, Am I 
not going to sacrifice the substance for the shadow? Whatis 
the real worth of this ideal that I should pay so high a price 
for it? For the price will bea heavy one. This child Amy 
—she is beautiful, most beautiful, but I have known others 
who equal her ; she is not brilliant; she is not very wise, but 
she suits me. When I am with her I get a sense of quiet and 
repose I never felt before. I can sit by her for hours not talk- 
ing or caring to talk, but vaguely, dreamily happy in the 
consciousness that she is there. With her simple love and 
devotion she hag wound herself about my heart, and in leay- 
ing her I shall put away from myself such happiness as is not 
likely to be offered to a man twice in a lifetime. For her, 
poor child, it will be worse. Jshould at least get “ the tumult 
of the strife.” ; 

And I am going to abandon this great joy—to make myself 
suffer horribly, and I verily believe take the sunshine out of her 
life for years—for what ? Because years and years ago, when 
I was a very little child, I saw one vision of life before me as 
the only goal worth striving for, and to this idea I have been 
constant ever since. Through all these years my conception 
of the end has hardly changed in alineament. One day to 
win power, fame, and social distinction, that has been my aim. 
I may have followed it sometimes with faltering steps, and 
not with that singleness of vision which is given to some ; 1 
may have varied my route, but I have never abandoned it— 
never pursued any path that I knew must lead aside. And 
now this idea has so mastered me that I cannot get enough 
outside its influence to test its real value, and I feel I should 
be false to the tradition of my whole life if I hesitated at this 
one more sacrifice. 

Yet after all there must be.a limit to the sacrifices which 
the most enthusiastic devotee is ready to make to his fetish— 
especially if a suspicion has begua to haunt him that his idol’s 
divinity is but the product of his own brain. I have once or 
twice of late had a vague notion that mine is a mocking fiend 
who will lead me on to sell my soul and then cheat me of the 
purchase money. My love for Amy issomething sui generis, 
altogether apart from that stormy emotion com- 
pounded of passiun and vanity I have felt for other women. 
I suppose it was not at first, but now I believe there really is 
some unselfish affection in it, and since I have told her of my 
love, and she has learnt to confide in me, and talk freely to 
me, [ have asked myself, Can success giveme anything equal 
to her love? And success is not certain. There is a long 
road and a hard struggle before I can win such a ‘ 
portion of it as can ever fall to my lot; Her whole heart is 
mine now, and as far as I can see there would be no lot or 
hindrance to my making her my own—if only I could accept 
a life of obscurity. 

I of my own free will accept a life of obscurity! But two 
months ago, and I should have thought the man an idiot who 
had prophesied that I should dwell onsuch an alternative for a 
moment. I, thought that if I respected nothing else, I re- 
spected my own intellect. I thought Hawley had taught me 
that lesson, amongst others necnege, worse. But he seems to 
me a reslisation of the autar kes of the Stoics. Love is a pas- 
time with him, a graceful embellishment of his existence. It 
would be simply abhorrent to him to suffer his happiness to 
be dependent on man or woman. I fall short of that,—if it is 


a tailing. 
How dull it were to pause, to make an end, 
To rast unburnished, not to shine in use, 
As though to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little. : 


I feel that, Heaven knows ; and yet 
I fain would follow love, if that might be. 


That sweet winning child! how can J leave her? 

Liberavi animam meam by writing all this, but my course 

seems none the clearer. ‘ 

July 12th.—I was tv meet Amy this afternoon at our old 

place, so as soon as my pupils hadleft me I strolled down 

there. I was before my time and had to wait, but I was not 

impatient. I lay watching the sea apearse in the 

sunlight; asettled resolve was in my mind, but I was in no 

7 about executing it; I mean to taste my pleasure drop 
y drop. 

By and by she appeared. 

“T can’t ll vont abe said, afier our first greeting, “how 

ilty I feel in coming to meet you like this, and 1 almost 
fancy mamma something ; for to-day, when I teld 
her { was going out she looked at mea long while, and then 
without saying anyt came and kissed me. 

“ But, my child, “if we did not meet thus I should 
never see you alone, and that would be unbearable. You 
would not wish that, would you ?” i 

“No,” she sighed ; “ I suppose it cannot be helped. 

“ Amy,” Laat” 1 hove seneetniog to tell you which must 
be told sooner or , and may as well be said now.” 


I then told her of this private ship that was to 
come to me, aspldintl to bar what holding doch €h ciloe 
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“T don’t understand your metaph you know,” she said, 
oe Iknew I was 2 ag ag erty veda 
make u) 

We were silent for atime; then I said, “Don’t you hate me, 
Amy? don’t you wish you had never seen me ?” 

“ Why ?” she asked. 

“ For makiag you love me. For winning your love and 
then leaving you. 

“No,” she said. “I know it is not your fault. I daresay it 

7 me when I knew all along it must be 


was and sil) 
so. But, Owen,I "t think you made me—I think 1—cared 
for you befor, iuoogh I hard 

me, and since that I huve very happy—sometimes.” 
I had drawn her very close to me now, her head was 


ba phim hen ange 

“ Do you know, my darling,” I said, “I have a conviction 

it will go very ill with me whenI am gone. I shall feel a 

= ble en, Amy. You won't forget me—not directly, 
east 

* Never,” she w ed. “Ishball never forget you.” 

“Amy,” I went on, “ what if I were to you that this 
great pain to both of us need not be at all, that I will throw 
away my dreams and my ambition to the winds, and be con- 
tent with a quiet nae? + arch syria taeda love 
me enough to be my wile ?” 

She was trembling like a leaf. 

“ Please don’t play with me, Owen,” shesaid. “Iam not 
very strong.” 

“On my honour I mean this,” said 1. “Look at me, my 
own one. I can do what I say, and if you will take me I am 
yours for ever.” 

She looked and all doubt passed from her face as she did. 
She threw her arms round my neck and put her lips to mine 
with » little cry, “ Oh my own dear love,” and then broke into 


by jc Aemey 
soothed and petied her till she w calm again. She bent 
over my hand and it to ber lips 

“Indeed, indeed I will make you happy if I know how,” 
she said. “Oh, I am almost afraid of my own happiness; I 
never e: ed this. I did not like to vex you by te you 
= game ut I knew I could not bear you to go; I felt I must 

“ We will never part now,” I said. “You are too great a 
treasure to be lost when once found.” 

August 10th.—Just three months to-day since I came here, 
and what a change! I am to be in a month, and in 
another to enter on my duties as secretary to the —— Junction. 
No doubt the fact that my income at starting will be some- 
thing over £400 a-year, and may y increase, renders 

my, seeing that the dear 


me by no means a bad match for 
child has not a 

I went as usual to Sea View Cottage this morning. No one 
was in; but as I knew Amy was ex LT availed my- 


pecting me, 
self of my privileges and resolved to wait. I walked into the 
fe ayer hog sat down, and read Hawley’s letter 
w had come this morning, telling me that my formal 


y , 

of good is so dependent on what he is 
himself, that to k of setting up one form for the race is 
absurd, and none of us have any adequate data for passing 
judgment on our bours. You are for love in 
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which would one day ‘be —would lose their 
something different tome. There 
ould be a great break between Owen Duncombe as he was 
at gy Hy and Owen Duncombe as he is likely to be at 
thirty. As for intellectual growth, that was atanend. The 
stimuli to development being withdrawn, what would there 
be to counterbalance my natural laziness? Thus in all ways 
I should be utterly false to my long-cherished ideal. I suppose 
to most men Dnpenl on Wayne ve would seem a 
exaggerated ; it tive grief to me. t all the 
time that I would not undo what I had done, that I had chosen 
bet ay and that if it had to be done again I would do 
t, 
bh 
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part, ‘ 
I could not help feeling somewhat sad and heavy- 
earted as I looked to the future. Should I sink into respect- 
able mediocrity, and become in a few years a veritable 
“ Philister”? or was it possible that I should wake and find 
that I had been dreaming 
“My thoughts were bad:” I was roused from them by a 
d ou my shoulder. I looked up and saw Amy, who 
had entered so noiselessly that, ep as I was in gloomy 
meditation, I had not heard her. 
“ Dearest child,” I said, “I was just wanting you. I am 
suffering from spiritual bile, Amy, and you must cure me.” 
She looked at me for a few moments, intense love shining 
out of her deep eyes, then stooped and kissed me. 
“You little witch,” said 1; “so that is what you prescribe. 
Your remedy is simple, and efficacious.” 
And so I it will be ever, come what may. 4G. 5. 
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knew what it meant till you} Mal: 


above. These wardrobe cu numerous and extensive 
as they are, get generally well filled during the year, and when 
the four seasons are considered thoroughly over, asale is made 
of the whole, where every article is beforehand, and 
visitors are admitted to view and purchase, without the 
° of further ceremony than~the presentation of an 
invitation card from one of her Majesty’s attendants to whom 
the privilege of grey, Soe! belongs. The sale is called in 
the present day the ‘Retour de Compiégne,’ but has been 
known under other appellations during former reigns, ‘ Sacri- 
fice de Fontainebleu,’ ‘Ca: de St. Cloud, Soles de la 
maison,’ according to the place whence the Court returned 
to spend the winter in Paris, and which has varied with = 4 
sovereign. The sale of the regal wardrobe of the Tuileries 
conducted on the strictest principles of equity. The shutters 
of the long gallery are closed, and it is lighted up from one 
end to the other by lights and candelabra, so that the light 
is ee aed than it would be were daylight admitted, as the 
ceiling is low and the windows sunk deep in the wall. Every 
article is ticketted, and of course no deviation from the origi- 
nal decisions can possibly be allowed. A longlineof stretchers 
are placed all down the middle of the gallery, the doors of the 
wardrobe on either sides are flung open, and the visitor, walk- 
ing slowly down on one side and returning by the other, 
makes choice of what may suit her taste, and, inscribing th 
number it bears upon a card, hands the latter to the attendant 
in waiting at the door and departs. The stretchers are occu- 
pied by shawls and mantles, the wardrobes by the dresses, 
the shelves by the under-linen, while a sort of counter at the 
farther end of the gallery is filled with the champignons on 
which are exhibited the bonnets and head-dresses. 

“Tt is a curious sight, and would satisfy both the laughing 
and crying philosopher with equal food for reflection. The 
peony Raho whole year may be followed by the costumes 
thus led by her Majesty. The visits of prince and 
princes, the ons of ceremony, the domestic undress, the 
fresh and piquant attire for the woods, the splendid raiment 
 w! the receptions age are all drawn out yo Soegen — 

e greedy eyes of the ravenous bargainers, who turn them 
over indifferent to all but the price demanded. This, as usual, 
is not always determined by the real value of the object, but 
by the ideal value attached to it by the wardrobe women, in 
consequence of some circumstances attached to its history, or 
simply by reason of their own approving taste. Thus, the 
white satin dress, most splendidly embroidered in silver, with 
the tunic of bouillonée gauze and the silver mouches confined 
by bands of ponceau velvet, in which her Majesty went to the 
opera with the King Consort of Spain, was not quoted higher 
than the nankeen-coloured dress and jacket, braided in green, 
which was recognised as the uniform invented by the Em- 


press for the drives at Fontainebleau. To be sure, the buttons 
were of malachite and set in gold, but the material of the dress 


could scarcely be considered as bearing any value whatever. 
The shawls were principally of French manufscture, and 


mostly for summer wear; the cloaks and mantles, deprived of 


nD 
seemed to exist in the prices put upon the bonnets. In the 


their lace or fur, unattractive. The utmost e 


first place, the article itself is out of fashion almost as soon as 
seen; in the nex 


dress. The habit of leaning back in the 


of the sale are 
the wardrobe, who 





CHAMBERS’S BOOK OF DAYS. 


Mr. Robert Chambers has produced in the Book of Days 


g vols, octavo) an excellent companion to Hone’s 
No one amon 


us could 
task. Mr. Chambers 


that contained in his Cyclopedia. His Essays e 
—s humour, rather Scotch, but 
8 


ie. His habits, 
his modes of thought, and 
alike q' 


gotten customs, of curiosities of life and 
us. A book which contains some hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps a million of facts, must also have an error here and 


there, but on the whole it is singularly accurate, and the 
schofar as well as the peasant - read A to his amusement 


and instruction. And the Book 


and Mr. Chambers is a far better antiquary than his 
cessor; although, on the other hand, it must be confessed 
that the Book of Days has not those 


personal revelations of 


Hone, or those flashes of humour of Charles Lamb, which 
give such a freshness and individuali 1 are 
A reader may dipinto the Book of at and be 
sure to find som for his entertainment, but the methodi- 
cal man who reads it in peg ty | 
year will doubtless use it to the 
earliest pages he will find a fund of 
calendar, which save him from 


ma: 
conceptions. A tolerably well-informed latel; 
sneered at a French author for saying that Kine Ohacion 
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t, it possesses no resource whatever; and, 
above all, it is liable to far greater deterioration than the 
» which has 
become so general, destroys the bonnet immediately, and 
renders it shabby in form even while still bright and fresh in 
colour. The given ostensibly to the 
poor, but are generally bought by the valets and women of 

dealers in Paris, he cue oll has ha Coe = 
great rs in who again em mers 
at immense prices.” 


better fitted for such a 
always shown a taste for traditional 
and anecdotical lore, and, what is more uncommon, his 
stories of the past are as accurate as they are amusing. No 
survey of our national literature is fit to be com: ve with 

ta dry 


agreeabl 

stores of knowledge 
ed him to be the compiler of such a miscellany of 
odds and ends, of quaint information, of dying’ and half-for- 
character, as is before 


Queen,” and two or three other toasts with great satisfaction, 
but when “The present Administration” was proposed a 
volley of stones saluted the windows, and a hot siege began. 
Some of the young bloods were for sallying out sword in 
hand, some retreated to the cellar; nor was it till a strong 
body of Guards came that the riot could be stayed. The oc- 
currence agitated the whole town. The garreteers of Grub- 
street got hold of it, and endless squibs and caricatures were 
published, in which the proceedings were embellished by the 
addition of a calf’s head thrown out to the mob, and napkins 
dipped in claret, and other fanciful pictures. Mr. Chambers 
has met with one of these squibs, in which the riot is said to 
have taken place on the 30th of January, 1784, and with 
others describing a similar scene in January, 1785, and has 
thus been betrayed into doubting the event. The supposed 
repetition has induced him to connect the accidental meeting 
with an annual celebration which, if it ever existed, was then 
long obsolete. “It is a singular fact,” he adds with admira- 
rable naiveéé, “ that a political club of this revolutionary char- 
acter should have been in existence at so late a period as the 
eighth year of the reign of George II. We find no mention 
of it for many years preceding this time, and after the riot it 
was probably broken up.” The silence of history on the sub- 
ject is not surprising when the facts are ascertained. An acci- 
dental riot following a debauch on the 30th of January has 
been distributed between two successive years, owing to a 
misapprehension of the mode of reckoning time prevalent in 
the pang A we of the last century, and there is no more rea- 
son tor believing in the existence of a Calves’ Head Club in 
1734-5 than there is for believing that it exists in 1864. 

There is a peculiar fitness in the present time for the com- 
pilation of such a miscellany as the Book of Days. The great 
reaction in favour of the past which, if not directly caused, 
was very much in by the influence of Sir Walter 
Scott, shows few or no symptoms of abating, but old thin 
are passing away in spite of efforts to preserve them. e 
retain the affectionate regard for mediwval life which sprang 
up in the generation of our fathers, and in the interval the 
current knowledge of English history has been much im- 
proved in range and in quality. On the other hand, there are 
powerful influences at work of a destructive character. Rail- 
ways ace penetrating every part of England, and the myriad 
issues of the press are still more widely diffused. Everybody 
now-a-days is taught to read, and, what is more, everybody 
does In Mrs. Gaskell’s last novel, she describes her 
heroine, a daughter of a respectable farmer at the beginning 
of the great war, as unable to read, snd the description cor- 
responds to the state of education at the time. But a Sylvia 
Robson of the present day unable to read is an impossibility. 
There is a class of literature, penny and half-penny weekly 
ge produced especially for her recreation. This 

ing and this int ication, good as both are in 
their ultimate results, serve, however, to destroy the local 
peculiarities of English life. When the men are studying 
their newspapers ard the women are devouring their silly 
tales, they are for a time taken out of their provincial life, and 
become members of a larger society. Still more powerful is 
the influence brought to bear on those who travel. The re- 
sults of these and similar agencies are everywhere apparent. 
The manners of tradition are being exchanged for the man- 
ners of literature; the quaint observances which varied from 
county to county, and from hundred to hundred, are dying 
out; customs which have been preserved unaltered for cen- 
turies through all the vicissitudes of our political organization 
are overset by the social revolution which is silently going 
on; the folk-lore which passed from mouth to mouth through 
successive generations is displaced by book-lore. The old 
order changeth, giving place to new. There are good people 
who regret the change, and the gentry not unfrequeztly 
straggie against it; but the change is inevitable, and were 
ion wider we should not lament it. But we may, in 
any case, be grateful to Mr. Chambers for scletng the oppor- 
tunity. of preserving the memory of so much that is flitting 
away. The vast mass of life which has never found its way 
into books, and is now disappearing altogether from the 
world, ought to be chronicled before it is too late. What, for 
instance, is May-dsy now? You may, perhaps, see a Jack- 
in-the-Green in some of the back streets of London, just as 
you may see—at least, we saw but a year or twu since—a 
couple of chairmen tottering about with a sedan-chair in 
Westminster; but the old observances are gone. Poor, dear 
Lady Mon might stir in her grave if she but knew of 
the decay of chimney-sweeps. It is the same in the country. 
The number of May-poles still standing in England may be 
counted on the fingers, and of those that remain not one is 
now dressed. One might be curious to know what was the 
last which saw the May-pole honoured with garlands. 
We believe it would be less than a dozen years back, but Mr. 
Chambers does not tell us. We must go back to the days 





. | before Puritanism to find May-poles in the city; but it once 


abounded with them, and the name of St. Andrew’s Under- 
shaft the memory of the position of one. When 
ne gone, returned and Master peer g 2 vane nem the 
poet y, eme' from obscurity, a new May-pole was 
erected in London, tho’ not in the city, which became 
more famous than any of its metropolitan predecessors. It 
stood, as Pope tells us, where the church of St. Mary-le- 


cumstance, Mr, Cham! 
the tradition. In 1718 it wes ‘taken down and set up in the 
ark of Wanstead-house, then the fine new palace of Sir 
osiah Child, afterwards the retreat of the exiled Prince de 
suppers la Régence of Long-Pole- Wellesley. ‘The May-pole 
su ng-Pole- Wellesley. e -pole 
in the Brand was & constant subject of allusion in the Au- 
gustine age, and after iis removal was used to point 4 
“ What ’s not 


Where’s Troy ?. 
Mr. Chambers, we are 


ed by Time’s Sovousing hewts 
where’s the May-pole in the Strand?” 


sorry to say, misquotes the couplet by. 
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reminds us that after the Reformation a homily was prepared 
for the occasion, and the curate or minister was exhorted to 
admonish the people to thaukfulness and to respect their 
neighbour’s landmarks. This accompsniment of the peram- 


pulation of a parish has quite died out of use, but there are | les 


other associations, such as the eating of cakes and drinking of 
ale, which have been preserved, because endowments have 
been left to keep them up. Mr. Chambers mentions Edgcott 


‘and Clifton Reynes, in Bucks, and Husboriie Crawley, in 


Bedfordshire, each of which parishes has its perambulation 
endowment; and some such reason probably explains the 
ice preserved at Clifford’s inn, in Fleet-street, of scramb- 
Epesan loaves in the garden when the procession reaches 
it, In respect of this particular observance it may, however, 
be said that as there is generally rain on or immediately be- 
fore Ascension-day, the scramble for bread in the mad is not 
edifying, and the custom would be more honoured ‘in 
the breach than in the observance. But there is a wonderful 
conservatism in societies like Clifford’s Inn. The Inns of 
Court and Chancery, the Colleges in the Universities, the 
companies in the city of London, and a few similar guilds in 
our older towns keep up practices from eration to gen- 
eration, and of some of these corporations it may per- 
haps be declared without injustice that the repetition of old 
use makes up their life. If loaves were not scrambled for, 
what would be done with the money spent on them? Com- 
mon sense would say, distribute the loaves among the neigh- 
pouring poor, but the suggestion is not likely to be adopted. 
The solemn provession on Holy Thursday around the boun- 
daries of a parish with chanted litanies and hymns of praise 
may still be seen in many parts of the Continent. In Artois 
it is called “ La Bénédiction des Blés,” and the scene is repre- 
sented ina charming picture-in the Luxembourg by Jules 
Breton, which may be remembered by some of our readers in 
the International Exhibition of 1862. 
The Inns of Court and Chancery, and the other old societies 
of learning and trade to which we have incidentally referred, 
resent a rich field to the gleaner of antiquarian lore, which 
Mr. Chambers has, as might be expected, only imperfectly 
worked. His information is confined to an account of an 
All-hallows dancing at the Middle Temple. It is more sur- 
prising that the Inns of Court and their adjuncts should have 
been so generally neglected. Some of the men who have 
spent wearisome years in waiting for a practice that has never 
come might have devoted their enforced leisure to the history 
of the haunts among which their lives were passed; and if 
there be auy now left undergoing a similar trial it is not ‘too 
late for them to take up the task. A new edition of Dugdale’s 
“Origines Juridiciales” would occupy much spare time, and 
be not unprofitable to the law student. Herbert and Ireland, 
and the one or two modern authorities on the subject, are 
singularly trivial and unsatisfactory. The Inns of Court are 
interesting to others besides lawyers, for they are the last 
working institutions in the nature of the old trade guilds. It 
is no longer necessary that a shoemaker should be approved 
by the company of the craft before he can apply himself to 
making shoes for his customers, and a man may keep an 
oyster-stall without being forced to serve an apprenticeship 
and be admitted to the Livery of the great Whig Company ; 
but the lawyers’ guilds guard the entrance to the law, and pre- 
scribe the rules under which it shall be practised. There are 
obvious advantages in having some authority to govern sucha 
profession as the Bar, but it is sufficiently remarkable that 
voluntary societies of i themselves should have 
managed to engross and preserve it. Quaint customs still 


singer about these Inns. The new-made serjeants do not now | 8° 


spend a fortune in giving a breakfast to all the town, nor are 
they conducted in state to the pillar they have chosen as their 
post of practice in Paul’s; but they distribute rings with 
posies, sometimes aptly chosen, and they are presented with 
retaining fees by the societies they quit on attaining the higher 
—. Changes take piace, however, even in these strong- 
holds of Conservatism. Till some seven or eight years since 
the Temple was kept sacred from policemen, and watchmen 
tottered about at night proclaiming the hour and the state of 
the weather. The “ Bobbies” at the time we speak of sup- 
ted the older race, though one lingered on—perhaps still 
in the adjacent Devereux-court to wake a feeble echo 
of * past 12 o’clock on a fine starlight night.” More remark- 


able than the defunct Charlies—why were watchmen, by-the- | 


called Charlies? did some forgotten statesman organize 
them and give them a name, as Sir Robert Peel gave his to 
the policemen ?—more remarkable than the defunct Charlies 
is the man who summons the members of the Middle Temple 
to dinner by thesound of horn. The Tempie is a quiet place, 
and it is at times possible to hear a horn blown in its courts, 
but the thoroughness with which that aged official believes in 
the efficacy of his blast passes admiration; it is enough of it- 
self to remove from this generation the stigma of the unbe- 
age. At Lincoln’s-inn and at Gray’s-inn the curfew- 
bell is rang every night at 9 o’clock though, in this respect the 
societies do not stand alone, for curfew-ringing is a practice 
still preserved in many towns scattered about England. The 
gardens of these inns Charles Lamb made famous, and though 
the character of his own Temple will be sadly marred by the 
Thames embankment, the rooks still build every year in the 
elms of Gray's-inn. ‘ 
g the odds and ends of knowledge rn yo by Mr. 


need to be cautious, and Mr. Chambers is 
in general sufficiently sceptical, we must take ion 
some instances he has ed. The mass of men are 
always ready to accept wonders, and is rarer than a 
just appreciation of reasons which sh induce us to 
give or withhold It is only neces- 


Sir George Cornewall Lewis was unwearied in in 
the truth of stories of wonderful ahegn out wo par nent 
one which would bear the testofinquiry. * * An instance 





is possible that the exact date of Mirk Monday is known in 
the North, and if not, the Astronomer Royal of Scotland could 
easily determine it after he has settled his difficulties with the 
Great Pyramid. A cursory examination of L’Art de Verifier 
Dates seems to show that the only eclipses in the 17th cen- 
tury visible in Scotland and happening on a Monday took place 
on Christmas Eve, 1601; Christmas Day 1628; the 2ist of 
August, 1645; and the 8th of April, 1652. If we take the 
last date, and suppose Taylor to have been 12 years old when 
wot. underground, he must have been at least 127 when 
he told his tale to Sir George Cockburn, and aoupting Testes 
narrative, the only alternative is that the ppened 
after 1700, and that Taylor was little more than 80 at the time 
Sir George saw him. A possible escape from this dilemma is 
that Taylor had confused the eclipse he did see with the Mirk 
Monday of tradition. ‘ 

If Taylor’s longevity could be proved, we should have in 
him an instance of a man who was born some years. before 
Charles I. was beheaded, and survived almost as many years 
the accession of George tL; but the mere existence through 
great changes of state without an intelligent appreciation of 
them strikes us with less force than a more moderate life 
spent by a man who has felt and understood all that fee yl 
sing in the world while he lived. _We are more imp’ by 
Lord Lyndhurst, born before the United States came into ex- 
istence, and surviving their disruption by civil war, than if 
such a man as Mr. Roebuck’s peasant, who had never heard of 
the Duke of Wellington, had lived to be 200, A venerable 
lady, who died in the early part of this yeur, at the age of 95, 
retaining her wit and liveliness to the last, had an experience 
which might even outshine that of Lord Lyndhurst. The 
widow of one Prime Minister, the cousin of another, and the 
niece of a third, she was a girl of nine when her uncle, the 
great Chatham, died, and she was married while Louis XVI. 
was still in name King of France. A Pitt by birth and a 
Grenville by marriage, during her early womanhood her 
friends and relations divided with George III. the government 
of Britain, and she could look back to the time when the 
Nestor of our day was a stripling just come up from Cam- 
bridge to exchange Volunteering for een. *T was 
when her husband went out of office, more than fifty-seven 
years ago, that Lord Palmerston first entered the service of 
the state as a Lord of the Admiralty. 

To pass from cases of long life to quaint wills and last words 
is no very violent transition, and Mr. Chambers has accumu- 
lated instances of both to interest and amuse the curious. 
Many of them are, of course, well known, but no one will ob- 
ject to read again such stories as the conditional bequest of 
six dozen of port from David Hume to John Home, the author 
of Douglas ; others are, however, published for the first time, 
Here is a singular verbal bequest made by an old Scotch judge, 
Lord Forglen, who died in 1727, taken from a volume pri- 
vately printed by Lord Houghton :-— 


“Dr. Clerk, who attended Lord am told James Bos- 
well’s father, Lord Auchinleck, that, calling on his patient the 
day his Lordship died, he was let in by his clerk, David Reid. 
‘ How does my lord do?’ inquired Dr. Clerk. ‘I hope he’s 
weel!’ answered David, with a solemnity that told what he 
meant. He then conducted the doctor into a room, and showed 
him two dozen of wineunderatable. Other doctors presently 
eame in, and David, making them all sit down, proceeded to 
tell them his master’s last words, at the same time pushing the 
bottle about briskly. After the company had taken a glass or 
two, they rose to depart, but David detained them. ‘ Na, na, 
mtlemen, not so. It was the expressed will of the deceased 
that I should fill ye a’ fou, and I maun fulfil the will o’ the 
dead.’ All the time the tears were streaming down his cheeks. 
‘ And, indeed,’ said the doctor afterwards in telling the story, 
‘he did fulfil the. will o’ the dead, for before the end o’t there 
was na ane of us able to bite his ain thoomb.’” 


This pious fulfilment of the will o’ the dead reminds us of 
the notorious Asgill (the story is not told by Mr. Chambers), 
who was appointed by Dr. Barbon, the builder of Essex-street, 
Strand, New-square, Lincoln’s Inn, and other streets of the 
same Gate, to be his executor, in order that his creditors might 
not be paid. When Barbon died Asgill called the creditors 
together in Lincoln’s Inu Hall, read the will to them, and 
declared he should religiously attend to the wishes of the 


eceased. 

The follies of lawyers in the way of will-making are notori- 
ous. Lord Forglen in his dying injunctions to David was 
true to his order. Like Mr. Spenlow in David Copperfield, 
“ having experience of what they see, every day, of the various 
unaccountable and negligent proceedings of men in respect of 
their testament arrangements—of all subjects, the one on 
which, perhaps, the strangest revelations of human inconsist- 
ency are to be met with,” they go and do likewise. Mr. East- 
wood has enlivened a lawbook on wills by collecting some 
samples. Serjeant Hill’s will was so confused that it is said 
the Court, unwilling to set it aside, fathered a meaning upon 
it. The will of Bradley, a great conveyancer, was actually 
set aside for uncertainty; and Chief Justice Saunders made a 
speculative devise upon which the three famous lawyers, 

, Holt, and Pollexfen, who were his executors, were 
divided in opinion. A late Master in Chancery directed the 
proceeds of his estates to be invested in Consolsin his own 
name, One of the earliest of English lawygrs who distinguish- 
ed himself by an eccentric will was Noy, the Attorney-General 
of Charles 1., and such a persecutor of Puritans that Laud 
his death as that of “the greatest friend the 


lamen 
uirer | Church had of his condition since she wanted any such.” Noy’s 


will is not mentioned in the Book of Days, but it may be known 


to| to the readers of old Howell’s letters. It was short, and in 


Latin, and after a few legacies and an annuity of 100 marks a 
and £500 in money to his son, he uded, “ Reliqua 
ita meo Edwardo dissi (nec 
uam aeons logo.” But observe the t ways 
in which the gifi is viewed. “TI leave all the rest of my goods 
scattered and spent, for [ never 
h better.” a ee tee Se 
ts) .’ says Howell, “for it argues uncharitableness.” 

furious Puritan 


hleteer, generally su , but we 
believe y> . be Prynne, went er,— 
“It was to make a dutiful child turn unthrift, and 


of a man. son of his upon his 
ae rashness hath since been slain in a duel in 


own and 
France by Captain Byron, who escaped scot-free and got 
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him until he came to read that memorable in his will, 
‘ All the ress, &c”’ A us disdain, and reflection upon 
how little he deserved fror so excellent a father, reformed the 
young man, and made Edward, from an arrant rake, become 
a fine gentleman.” 

We fear there is no evidence but Sir Richard’s statement for 
this reformation of the attorney’s son, but, except the fact of 
the duel, there is nothing to show that he continued in ex- 
tra ce. Had Steele himself been put to the test by such 
a gift he would have felt the “ generous disdain” of which he 
wrote, and would have avowed amendment of life with many 
tears a but it is too certain that the 
of sca — have been little‘checked. His in t 
practice it not, however, to mar our appreciation of the 
delicacy of his thought, which is, perhaps, nowhere more 
a than in the citation we have given. ° 

here are innumerable other subjects for comment which 
might be selected from the Book of Days, but our limits warn 
us to approach a conclusion. There is, in truth, a rich supply 
of entertainment jn its pages, and it ia impossible to turn them 
over without coming upon some novelty or something of which 
we are glad to be reminded. 


—_—_——@e————— 


‘HOW WE “FLOATED” THE BANK. 


“ Give me a look in, if you are ing my way,” wrote Mr. 
Hardy one day to me, “ for I think I have the very thing that 
would suit you.” 

Mr. Hardy was a most prosperous “ Promoter” of compa- 
nies, in the days—little more than a year ago—-when the 
ting yp of joint-stock concerns was by far the most Boone 
business in the City, and I was a poor place hunter—a man 
trying to obtain a situation with a salary, that I could count 
upon as & monthly or quarterly certainty, even if the amount 
was small. Therefore, on the receipt of this note, I lost no 
time in proceeding to that gentleman’s office, where I at once 
sent in my name to the great man himself. Unlike my firt 
interview with this “ Promoter of Companies,” I was not kept 
waiting more than five minutes, aud was then ushered into 
private sanctum. 

“Tam glad you are come,” said he, “for there is a new 
Jvint-Stock Bank conting out, and although I have not much, 
if anything, to do with it myself, I have helped the promoters 
4 little, and can give you a line to the solicitors of the concern. 
If you can bring them a director or two, and play your cards 
well, it is very probable that you may get the secretaryship, 
which has ,not yet been given away.” Saying thise— 
writing and talking at the same time—Mr. Hardy sat down 
and scrawled a few lines of introduction to a legal firm near 
Lincoln’s Inn, and gave me the note, accompanied with the 
following verbal advice: “ When you see these and other 
gentlemen—any one, in short—connected with this or any 
other company, be bumptious, talk big, as if you could bring 
Rothschild, Baring, and Peabody as directors upon any com- 
pany that you are connected with; do this, and you will ,pros- 
per. Good by. I shall be glad to hear how you get on.” In 
another moment Mr. Hardy was, according to his old custom, 
rushing down stairs and across the street, holding a bundle 
of papers in his hand, one of which, I believe, was, as of old, 
a crossed cheque. 

ItI had not delayed in repairing to Mr. Hardy’s office, how 
much quicker did 1 hasten to that of the solicitors in Lincoln’s 
Inn! Where, on sending in Mr. Hardy’s note and my own 
card, I at once obtained an interview with an elderly gentie- 
manly individual, clad in a new and shining suit of black, 
white twice-round-the-throat neckcloth, and high stand-up 
shirt-coilar. Our conversation was short ani to the point. 
Mr. May, the solicitor, knew me by name. “ Was I not the 
nephew of Mr. Dant?” “ Yes.” “Would Mr, Dant join the 
board of the bank which Mr. May was projecting, provided I 
obtained the secretaryship?” 1 could not reply for certain, 
but I would ask my relative. “Could I give an answer to- 
morrow?” I believed I could. I would see my uncle and ask 
him. “Very well; if Mr. Dant joined the board, I should 
have the secretaryship of the bank; that was to be a bar- 

n.” 
But what was the bank? Its magnificent title was: 


Tae GRAND FINANCIAL AND CREDIT BANK oF Evroprn, 
Asta, AFRICA, AMERICA, ANB AUSTRALIA (Limited 
Capital, : 
One MrLLion STERLING, 

divided into one hundred thousand shares of one hundred 
pounds each, but that it was only contemplated to issue 
twenty-five th d at present, and that not more than 
twenty-five pounds would be called up on each share; that 
one pound per share was to be paid on application for shares, 
and three pounds per share on allotment—in short, the usua 
formula with which all readers of the advertisements in news- 
papers have been made so well acquainted during the past 
eighteen months. After these announcements upon the pros 
pectus, came the word “ Directors,” in very large letters, but 
of directors there was no list whatever—not one ~— name 
following the heading, The reason for this—so Mr. May told 
me, but whether I believed him is another question—was that 
they had “so many first-class men, sir, offering to join them, 
that their great ty was in making the proper selection. 
Below the word “ Directors” came “ »’ followed by 
“ Secretary,” “ Solicitor,” “ Auditors,” “ Bankers,” and 
“ Brokers ;’ A a to ia “hy ge ag” oon any wg A affixed. 
It was vi ap! w the names o! pieces 
and the plies ad were put down, but to which the names of 
the actors had haat po been added. The piece was not yet 
cast. As a matter of course, the prospectus set forth that the 
bank would be exceedingly 
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‘and-So in his life, but he had an acquaintance who could 
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be no inducement to him to undertake the trouble, worry, an- | These things form part of what in promoters’ langnage | the course of twenty-four hours he had overcome the difficulty. 
ay ime ig rns Atm hater aged is called “the pull you get out of the concern.” But there| By means known only to himself, he procured somewhere 
last, upon my pressing him very much, and showing him | are other “ pulls” which the directors, who join a company | the City, an advertising agent, with whom he made the follow- 
what an excellent chance it would be for me to obtain a per- | when it first starts, generally obtain, and among these not the | ing bargain. This t was to take upon himself the whole 
manent situation, he not only consented to his name being put | least is that of being “qualified,” gratis, to sit at the board. | risk of advertising The Grand Financial and Credit Bank, and 
down, but promised to do his utmost to bring with him, as} In poe A joint-stock concern, the directors are obliged, by the | was to expend such sums as the promoter directed for this 
another director, an old friend—a retired Indian officer—with |‘ Articles of Association,” to hold 4 certain number of siares | purpose, up to eight hundred pounds. For this, if the com- 
whom he was engaged to dine that evening at the Club of Mcp fee or fifty—in the company, but gentlemen who pany did not proceed to allotment, he was to receive nothing ; 
Anglo-Asiatics in Over-square. join in order to get “a pull” out of the affair would be the | butif it suacceeded—if the applications for shares were sufficient 
f course, this was excellent news for me, and our dinner | last to lay out money in paying for shares. The result is, that | to warrant an allotment g place—he was to be the first 
at the Oriental was a double success. Not only did my un-/| the promoter of the company almost always offers to qualify | person paid out of the deposits, and for every hundred pounds 
cle’s friend consent to join the board of the new concern, but | directors—that is, to give them the requisite number of shares | risked he was to receive three hundred. The bargain, in short, 
—gratis. It was so with The Grand Financial and Credit | was a speculation, in which the advertising agent might lose 
.| Bank Of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia| all the money he had laid out, or might, in less than a month 
(Limited). Mr. May, our promoter, soon saw that to induce | make a profit of three hundred percent. All parties peared 
to e directors, and thus a respectable nucleus of the| certain gentlemen to join the board, he must offer to qualify | well pleased with the bargain. The directors were hy tue 
board was formed. them, which he did: thus making them, as it were, a present | whatever happened they would lose nothing. Mr. May was 
But Leu 4 three directors—more particularly. when bear- | of four hundred pounds each, in shares, for on each share they | pleased for the game reason, The advertising agent was 
ing respectable names—are something, they are not enough to | received it was stipulated that the calls to the amount of ten| glad to risk the money on the chance of being repaid three- 
form a direction. My part of the work’ was, however, . | pounds should be written off as being paid, and thus they had fold. 
Mr. May, who was the promoter—and was to be the solicitor — to wait until the first two calls were paid, when they} Accordingly, our"prospectus appeared one morning at full 
—of the company, at once gave me an undertaking by | could, if they wished, retire from the direction, sell their shares, | length in all the papers, as did also a notice in the money ar- 
which the secretaryship of the was secured to me, pro-| and pocket four hundred pounds each. ticle of the leading journals, telling the public that “A new 
vided the company proceeded to allot the shares. In pro-| With these various advantages, or “ pulls”—viz., a certain | scheme, called the Grand Financial and Credit Bank of Eu- 
amount of patronage in the bank, the two or three guineas for | rope, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, had been brought 
each director per week, a few slices of the promotion money, | out with a nominal capital of one million,” and that “ the 
and being each “qualified” with forty shares on which ten | direction was highly respectable.” 
da per share was paid—it is not to be wondered at that,| Were the applications for shares numerous? At first ow 
na very few weeks, we found our list of directors full, and | were not, but a day or two after our prospectus was launched, 
very little wanting to launch the company on the sea of pub- | friends of Mr. May 8 were sent upon the Stock Exchange to 
lic opinion, there to float or sink, as fate might direct. Our|“ rig the market.” Thus, some gentleman not worth a ten- 
rospectus was now filled; the parts of the play were cast. | pound note in the world, would obtain an introduction to a 
nder the word “ Directors” came the list of those gentlemen | respectable stockbroker, and would tell him (in confidence, of 
—a list now swelled up to eight—and so pleased was Mr. | course) that he wanted to sell a hundred shares in the “ Grand 
May with the Faye ce of these names, that he | Financial,” but would not do so at less than two, or two and a 
never seemed tired of contemplating the paper, of which I | half, pean, because he was sure of having a certain num- 
must give a copy as it stood when the bank was ready to be/ ber allotted him, and he knew well that the number applied 
floated. Here it is: for already, exceeded the number to be allotted in the propor- 
Tue Granp FrnaneraL AND CreDIT BANK oF Evrors, Asia, tion of three to one.- In the mean time, another friend would 












































moter’s slang, if the company floated, I was to have the berth 
I desired. 


My three friends served admirably to draw other directors. 
Armed with them, our promoter was soon on his way to visit 
other parties in the City; persons whom he either hoped 
would join, or who could induce others to join, the direction. 

At one of these interviews I happened to be present, and it 
was amusing, nay—for a future secretary not a lite instruc- 
tive—to observe how—promoter like—our future solicitor 
managed without exact! wre* decided untruth, to suppress 
the truth most effectuaily. “Is your board reall y formed ?” 
asked the gentleman. “Oh dear yes,” the promoter replied ; 
“we have Mr. Dant, formerly of the of Maclean, 
Dant and pany, in Hong-Kon. ; also General Fiance, late 
of the Madras Army; also Mr. Westman, who was in the 
Indian Civil Service ; besides several others;” the “several 


1 ivi AFRICA, AMERICA, AND AUSTRALIA (LIMITED). go to another stockbroker, and say that he wanted to buy so 
others” being purely imaginary. I knew quite well that Mr. Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1862. many shares of the new bank, and would go as high as two, 
May had secured no other directors, and he knew that I knew CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 





or two and a half, premium for them. Thus bargains—mere 
shams, of course—were made at this price, were quoted in the 
“ money articles” (though not in the author‘sed lists), the pub- 
lic read them, were anxious to make money, thought that 
even if they got but a few shares it would be money easily 
made, and so came forward with a rush to apply for shares. 
In ten days, all our,ten thousand shares were applied for, and 
before another week was over that number was nearly 
doubled. The directors wisely struck while the iron was hot, 
and proceeded at once tu allot the shares. Mr. May got a 
cheque for his five thousand pounds of promotion money ; the 
different directors got their respective “ pulls” out of the con- 
cern; the advertising agent made his three hundred per cent. 
profit ; and so the bank fioated. 

How the affair worked—how it went on very well at first, 
then got shaky, and, finally, came to most unmitigated grief 
—may form the subject of a future paper. 


————_.—_——. 


NINE-NINTHS OF A MAN. 


* * This tailor, whose name was Blanc, was a clever fel- 
low, with a taste for li ure; he read everything that came 
out, and was thoroughly up in all the t questions of the 
day. He was the first to discover in is Ulbach, his com- 
patriot, then young‘and unknown, the future man of talent, 


he was stating what was not true; nevertheless he repeated it 
again and again to different persons, until he really seemed to 
believe his own falsehood. 

At last, after about a month’s hard work,and rushing about 
in Hansom cabs, we got together the names of eight gentle- 
cial and Credit Bauk of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and 

and Credit Bank of Europe, Asi America, and 
Australia (Limited), How we managed this, it wa take 
many pages of this periodical to tell in detail. Some of them 
joined us because the pi of two, or perhaps three, guineas 
on ony Senee day—the d sits once a week in all Joint- 
Stock ks—was an object of some moment to them. 
Others—like my own respected uncle—joined us on the under- 
that they were to have this or that situation in the 

baak for some relative, connexion, or friend. Many were— 
indirectly—paid for'joining us; that is to say, the promoter, 
Mr. May, would say to some acquaintance, “I will give you 
two hundred pounds if you procure me Mr. So-and-So asa 
director.” Perhaps the acquaintance had never seen Mr. So- 


With power to increase to £5,000,000. 
Twenty Thousand Shares of £50 each ; First Issue, Ten Thousand 























ares. 

The Directors do not prepose to call up more than £25 per Share. 
Chief Office in London. 

With Branches in every important commercial town in the world. 

DIRECTORS. 
G. F. Dant, Esq., Oriental Club (Jate of Messrs. MacLean, Daht, 
and Co., Hong-Kong and London). 

Major-General Fance, The Grove, Buxton (late Military Secretary 
Madras Government). 

Charles Westman, Esq., - Westbourne-equare (late Madras 

Civil Service). 
William Everett, Esq. One Liverpool Eastern Insurance 
m, 


pany). 
C. T. Francatelio, Esq. (Messrs. Francatello and Co., Minch-lane). 
B. May, Esq., 75, Great Tooting-street. 
Edward Spencer, Esq. (Director of the Mutual Trading Company, 
and of the Overland to Siberia Sonpena 
Colonel T. Frost, 212, East Grove terrace, Belgravia. 


Mr. Everett lived two hundred and more miles from Lon- 
don, and although a man of business himself, never intended 
to sit at the board, for the reason that in all probability he 
would never be in the metropolis more than once in six 
months, and then only for a few hours at a time; Mr. Fran- 
catello was a Levantine commission agent, without fifty 
pounds of capital that he could call his own; Mr. H. B. May/|-the clever and distinguished novelist of to-day. a dint of 
was a lad of nineteen (a brother of Mr. May, who was the pro- | daily contact with an aristocratic clientéle, Blanc had gained a 
moter and solicitor of the company), and was put on the board | certain polish, which, however, had nothing pretentious about 
partly to keep a little more of a“ goad thing” in the family, | it. He was the son of a peasant, and had quitted his native 
partly to vote as his brother direeted ; Mr. Spencer was a gen- | village on foot, in order to make his way in the world. “I 
tleman, whose only trade or calling was to become a director | do not know the name ofthe village,” M. de Villemessant goes 
of anything that was offered him, for the sake of the two|on to say, “ but it could not have been Guerande, for in that 
guineas a week oP pee him in fees; and lastly, Colonel Frost | case Blanc would not have been obliged to leave it to make his 
was an individual whose antecedents were best known to the ’ i 
officials of the Bankruptcy Court, and whose only property 
was & yearly increasing crop of debts. If the public at e 
had known all this, perhaps it might not have applied for 
many shares in our concern. But it was not for us to tell of 
our short-comings. We had gone through no small amount 
of trouble to do as well as we had—let others look to the in- 
quiries that had to be made—each man for himself. 

But now, on the very of success, there arose a diffi- 
culty which at first seemed insurmountable : nothing less than 
that old old story the want of money. Our directors—such as 
they were—were all in D A respectable bank bad 


manage to get introduced to another person who knew the 
gentleman. He managed, by paying the individual he knew, 
a ten pound note, to get introduced to the“ other person,” and, 
by giving him three or four “ fivers,” to obtain the desired 
introduction, which, when once accomplished, he offered, per- 
haps, a hundred pounds to the gentleman, provided he would 
join the direetion of the new bank. None ot these were ready- 
money transactions—such bargains never are. All payment of 
promotion money—all money paid, or to be paid, directly or 
indirectly for directors, or for working out the scheme of 
“ floating” a joint-stock company—is made contingent upon 
the shares being allotted to the public. {f the concern does 
not proceed so far, all payments are considered “off.” The 
usual—I might almost say the universal—way with promoters 
is to give an undertaking, of which the following may be 
ed a8 an average specimen : ' 


“104, Little Green-street, London, E.C., 
. “14th October, 1864. 
‘ “Dear Sir—As promoter of ‘The Grand Financial and 
Oredit Bank of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia 
(Limited), I hereby undertake to pay you the sum of two 
hundred pounds ty £ £200), should you succeed in 
obtaining the consent . So-and-So, of such a place, to 
a director of the said bank. The money to be 


Blanc brought the child 
to Paris, and watched over her growth with a father’s care. 
She was pretty and good, and so, by-and-by, the love of Blanc 
po) ce ana , and he resolved to marry his 
daughter. She, in her turn, loved him, and the matter 
was denly, however, the » whose lungs had 
seriously i octors prescri 
of air, and she was sent to Ville d’Avray. Thither 
every day went poor Blanc, snatching a few hours from his 


within seven days of the shares being allotted to the public, | —goodness and the promoter knew how—consented to take | business, and taking with him a little t of fresh flowers 
and on condition that the said Mr. So-and-So gives his written | our account ; the names of Mr. May, as solicitor, of myself as | or early fruit for his fiancée. I often pened to meet him 
consent that his name may appear upon the prospectus of the , of an accountant as auditor, were all in their places ; | at the , and then I was invariably made the confidant 
com 


pany, and remain there for at least six months after the 


5 . and the onl: means of informing them is by adver- | insects hisper the lullaby of those who sleep the eternal 
ie notin But advertising is expensive. ‘To make the British | sleep. Every Sunday Blanc went to Villed’Avray, and passed 
et he ab oes tan He ther proceeds fully aware that The Grand Financial and Credit was| the day 4 ig, and praying at the tomb of his 
to take his measures to catch his which he eesom- to take their money in exchange for fiancée. Towards more tranquil, he would go and 
plishes means like those I have pointed ou it was necessary to infert a very long advertisement in the/| sit in the little summer-house of the de la Grille, 
a caries of introductions which ered one at ee Be ak Times, and other papers. To advertise a of ordi-| kept by the of the forest. The sister of this guard was 
Jack built. Of the two h pou not more than nary for ten days or a fortnight, a sum of not less than | a widow, full of sympathy and compassion, 
sege:s teeth Semehan $0-lie: Wale Gh tb cnoentes ant Deak: from eight hundred to a thousand pounds is requisite, and this | Sunday after Sunday, to the history of poor Blanc’s disappoint- 
He has generally to give t one-fourth to the various |®2@ Ws not forthcoming. The directors individually did not ment. To listen was in some sort to console, and 
worthies from whom obtains the introd ns, and has | ®%¢ Why one of their number any more than another should these three personages, the lover, the and the liv- 
seldom less than half to to the gentleman whom he| Plt bis hand in his pocket. The bank SIGNS, Ss Seek ee Gaon, ABAD. ene Mh Dest but one love, and Blanc 
brings in a8 a director. ier hose all. And be it remembered that, up to this time, but the widow. imarely, however, he sun gtened 
where all the money promised to be paid to directors, comes | Promises and undertakings had passed from one to ;| of his grief; marriage failed to take from him the of 
from? The reply is, it all comes out of that great 'n money or cheques had not been as much as scen. his lost love; he became more and more absorbed, 
called the “ money,” which is d oat of tes In this dilemma a of the directors was called, at | melancholy at last endedinmonomania. His reason returned 
pockets of theshareholders, so scon as the paid | the temporary offices which Mr. May had borrowed gratis |to him, however, with the thunders of the Revolation of 1848. 
for shares flows into the treasury. fo" the| fom for a few weeks, giving the said friend an un-|At the sound of the cannon of the Chateau d’Eau, Blanc 
“ of Association”—to which, be it remembered, all dertaking that, if the bank floated, he should be paid his rent | awoke from his dream, passed his hand over his forehead, as 
shareholders bind themselves in their application for shares— fourfold. if the tumult had cleared his clouded brain,—took his 
there is a clause inserted, which, in the case of our bank, was |, T¢ meeting of the board was a full one, but no one seemed his wife, rushed out to his duty as a National 
as follows ' es ee ee er en dea and formed one of the escort of a princess and a 

« In consideration of the trouble and expense to which Mr-|firawing o chegue; on the nea c> of belog Ponid the skeees | the dengere of the 2mou wih all ber might against 
May, the promoter of this com; has t it ia (ore : oy vd Se bn ones oo we — 

y, as he be prmyeens We7 put to, of the were allotted. He said he was quite certain | The tumult and confusion which attended the departure of the 
nancy ore enn sum depen: on gion that the would take with the public, and he tried to see are Die eo Sates Demtton aftes the sogenar bad 
oan peoeaioe all heeds of the com- yapeade Os Goesten satvely te no none elivartaing | wien a6 the peaple, will not, oven of thie of 

It does not follow that the amount of promotion money is but they—one and all—did not seem to see it in the bees, separated feons his mother, been tecogaised in the crowd, 
always the same. I have known it to be as high as ten in which this gentleman saw it. “If he was so certain | seized by thecollar,and no doubt, have been strangled, 
thousand pounds, ahd as low as three thoumed, soueniing 06 that the scheme would oy naar ae emp if the intervention of a brave arm had not occurred to 
the nature of the undertaking and the amount of the proposed | himself? Or, it he were abort of funds, he might give the spare this crime to the annals of Revolution. That arm 
capital, he retains by far the greater share of the guarantee required.” The meeting broke | was Blanc’s. At thesame time, M. de Girardin and M. de 
the he in order to the wherewith to set coming to determination whatever, and I felt | Larochejaquelein were themselves as shields for 
his i aes that Miey wn by se reams mnie, the Comte de Paris the —— lem 

many directors to new concern,| But was nota man to be daunted by tajiles, In| wrong, however, in saying Blanc was alone in the defence. 
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A dozen loyal and courageous men followed and aided him in 
his energetic intervention ; and two years afterwards, on the 
94th of February, the anniversary of the day, they each 

ed from the Duchess of Orléans an emerald pin sur- 
rounded by diamonds in the form of ‘forget-me-nots.’ The 

were accompanied by a letter, which concluded thus: 
‘Thanks to you, who protected our weakness.’ The revolu- 
tion ruined the poor tailor; his reason again left him, 
never to return. He died mad, ten or twelve years ago; and 
his last} words were of ’48. ‘Save the children,’ he cried ; 
‘hide the treasure !’ 

“Blanc left a will, in which he expressed a wish to be buried 
at Ville d’Avray ; but it was found that there was no available 
spot in the little cemetery. His friends were intending, re- 
luctantly, to apply elsewhere, when, on looking over the books, 
it was discovered that a grave which had been granted for ten 

had just. then become vacant. This grave was the grave 
of poor Bianc’s lost love, and in it he was placed. It is given 
to every-day life some times to enact extraordinary dramas ; 
of which, it seems, even tailors may be the sentimental heroes. 
May poor Blanc’s honest head lie lightly upon his goose !”— 
Blanchard Jerrold’: “ At Homein Paris.” 


i Re EE EES bs 
« THE UN|TED STATES AND CANADA. 


It is not easy to conceive how anything could be worse 
managed than our relations with Canada. Passion and petu- 
Jance take the place of statesmanship; and notwithstanding 
an honourable disposition to do us justice, both on the part of 
the Canadian government and the mother country, we are 
drifting, almost rushing, toward hostilities. 

The St..Albans raid caused natural aud just indignation ; 
but the Canadians forthwith called out a large body of mili- 


_tia'to watch their frontier and prevent a repetition of the out- 


rage. The judge who discharged the raiders from custody 
has been suspended from his functions ; and at the meeting of 
the provincial Parliament, at Quebec, the Governor-General, 
immediately on receiving the answer to the speech from the 
throne, sent down a message recommending an appropriation 
to replace the nine thousand dollars given up to the raiders 
by the Montreal police. The colonial government could not 
well show more alacrity in offering satisfaction for the affront 
to our sovereignty made without its complicity and against 
its wishes. 

, But this just and amicable disposition is met, on our side, 
by an intemperate and undignified exhibition of touchiness 
and spleen. The acts by which this waspish irascibility is 
manifested form a long catalogue: 

1, The annoying and expensive passport system ordered by 
Mr. Seward, which has nearly destroyed the business of the 
Canadian railways. 

2. The notice given by our government for the termination 
of + * eam mutually limiting the naval force on the 

it lakes. 

8. The passage by Congress of a joint resolution for abro- 
gating the Reciprocity _— 

4, The reporting to the House of Representatives, by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, (Jan. 18) of a bill for putting 
the frontier defences in the most efficient condition. Among 
other appropriations, this bill makes the following: For Fort 
Wayne, at Detroit, $125,000; for Fort Niagara, at the mouth 
of Niagara river, $50,000; for Fort Ontario, at Oswego, 
$100,000 ; for Fort Montgomery, at the outlet of Lake Cham- 

in, $100,000 ; for the forts at Portland and other places in 


5. The resolution offered by the chairman of Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate looking to the abrogation of the stipula- 
tion in the Webster-Ashburton treaty for the mutual surren- 
der of fugitives from justice. 

6. The bill introduced in the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Littlejohn (January 19) for the construction of a ship 
canal around the Niagara Falls “of sufficient dimensions 
for the passage of gunboats and vessels of war.” 

‘These governmental acts, some of them so annoying to 
Canada, some so detrimental to her prosperity, and some so 
menacing, are piled upon one another in such quick accumu- 
lation, as to wear the appearance of a petulant and unthink- 
ing readiness to provoke the gravest and most extreme conse- 
quences. The termination of the Reciprocity Treaty is the 
only one of them that should have beer adopted at present; 
and eyen this should have been so managed as not to look like 
a measure of retaliation, but of deliberate regard for our com- 
mercial and fiscal interests. However unequal may be the 
operation of this treaty, there is no room to doubt that there 
may be a great agg mutually beneficial intercourse between 
these thriving countries having a common boundary of nayi- 
gable waters. The reasonable nowy fed be done is to negotiate 
a new , putting the lake and frontier trade on an equita- 
ble basis. It would facilitate such negogjations, if we mani- 
fested toward our Canadian neighbours a spirit of fairness 
and moderation. If they suppose we are hostile, and desire 
their punishment or humiliation, their fears of being over- 
Teached will cause them to look with suspicion on the most 
just and reasonable proffers. As the treaty remains in force 
a full year after-the notice, there is sufficient time to replace 
it by a new one, before it expires; and if the subject not 
been unwisely complicated by things extraneous to its merits, 
the giving of the notice would have a good effect in expedi- 


ting new mometictions, 
All the other things in the f ing catalogue of retaliation 
are ill-timed and uncalled for. We neither need a large naval 


force on the lakes nor a ship canal around the Falls to facili- 
tate na pees of such a force between Ontario and the u 

t should be our policy to keep a British fleet off the 
lakes; and, as far as possible, trained troops 




























































fleet would bombard our towns; if we protected our towns 
our‘yast mercantile marine on those waters would have to 
take refuge in Lake goveny gy em the straits of Mackinaw 
and its fort. With a fleet in the lakes at the beginning of a 
war, England would have an immense advantage over us; our 
lake commerce being a hundred times as great ashers. With- 
out a fleet in the lakes, the pans would be on our side, 
in the swarming popuiation of our Jake cities, our ability to 
seize her canals, and the enormous facilities for the transporta- 
tion of troops afforded by our lake vessels. 

Secretary Seward’s passports, and Senator Sumner’s steps 
toward the abrogation of the convention for the mutual sur- 
render of criminals, are beneath the dignity of discussion. One 
is irritating annoyance, and the other childish spite ; both are 
unworthy the character of a great and enlightened govern- 
ment, . 

It Canada has offended us, let our government make a firm 
and respectful demand for satisfaction and redress. If re- 
dress cannot be obtained from the British government, let us 
assert our dignity as becomes a proud nation too conscious of 
power to be a To stop travellers on highways and 
make them fork over five dollars per man, in this age of 
travel and intercourse, and commerce, or to make our country 
a safe asylum for every Canadian felon and cut-throat who 
can escape across the frontier, is a belittling and despicable 
method of resenting an affront to our national sovereignty. It 
is all the more unseemly in the face of the manifest disposi- 
tion of the Canadian government to remove just causes of 
complaint.—W. Y. World, 26th ult. 


——_>—_—__— 


THE COLONIAL SECRETARY OF STATE 
On Colonial Topics. 

On the 2nd inst. at a Masonic dinner at Oxford, the Right 
Hon. E. Cardwell made the following remarks. 

Gentlemen, I have read, and I am sure that you have looked 
with t interest to, the news which you have received from 
the Northern States of America, not only because you view 
with deep sympathy and regret the sufferings which the con- 
tinuance of the conflict in that country has occasioned, but 
because you have been shocked to see that danger has been 
anticipated lest friendly relations should be interrupted and 
other countries be made the scene of preparing hostile opera- 
tions against a friendly Power. (Hear, hear.) [am not now 
in a position to speak on the precise merits of the questions 
that have arisen, but I have no hesitation in assuring you of 
my entire conviction that no men are more sensible than Lord 
Monck (the Governor-General of Canada) and his advisers of 
that which is due to the honour of the British Crown and to 
the inviolate neutrality of the British territory. (Hear.) You 
may be certain that if the present law in Canada be adequate 
they will carry it into execution|with promptitude and vigour, 
nes that if the present law be found inadequate it will not 
long be suffered to remain so. (Cheers.) 

And, gentlemen, what a spectacle have our fellow-subjects 
in British North America presented te the world. They have 
seen in the last 15 or 20 years nearly every throne in Europe 
shaken, and they now see the great republic of their own 
continent the scene of civil convulsion and of civil war; they 
remember with pride and gratitude that they are the subjects 
of a throne as ancient as the oldest European monarchy, and 
they live under institutions as free as any that ever were 
known in the history of mankind. They have conceived a 
noble ambition ; they have designed to form, I venture to say, 
a nation, but not a nation divided from the allegiance which 
they owe to the British throne, uor separated from the institu- 
tions under which it is their pride to live, nor estranged from 
the associations and attachments which bind them to the mother 
country. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, & have had the opportunity of 
reading able speeches miade by the leading statesmen in North 
America to their constituents, and I may say to you in pas- 
sing, what I am sure will interest you as it interests 
me, that the President of the Council of Canada delivers 
his speeches to the electors of Oxford; and when he was in 
this country the other day I asked him what sort of place 
Oxford was, and he replied to me, with pardonable pride, that 
Oxford was the i of Canada ; and I said that I hoped 
when he returned to this country in May he would visit with 
me the gardens and buildings of ancient Oxford (cheers) ; 
“and then,” I said, “you may report to your constituents, 
from your own experience, how worthy is the city whose 
name you have adopted, and how it is the reputation 
which it enjoys among the cities of the ancient world.” But, 
as I was saying, in a spirit of the most fervent loyalty to the 
British Throne, in a close attachment to the British Crown, 
and in devotion to British institutions, they have desired to 
form all the northern provinces of the eastern coast into one 
— confederation. An assembly was held, composed of 

comprising all parties, who ado) unanimous 
resolutions, which resolutions were to the Govern- 
ment of their Sovereign. I believe it is well understood by 
you that the Government of this country lost no time in ex- 
r) to them their cordial sanction and approval of the 
which had taken place at the conference. I 

end the support and 


advantage ; and I believe that England may be proud to be 
the parent of such colonies, and that the day may come in 
future when they will be both able and willing to repay 
assistance and protection which they have received from 
mother country, and when England, s as the parent 
of those distant communities, may say she will be glad to have 
her quiver full of them, and; she will not be ashamed when 
she speaks with her enemy in the gate. (Hear, hear.) 
———_+—-—— 


THE “HERALD” ON WAR. 


The Herald, not content with inflaming the ions of the 
Amerjcan people against England, indulges its readers this 
mo with a lecture upon the benefits of war. The text 
is the Monroe Doctrine, anf the ideas of the Herald’s editorial 
are derived from the Richmond Enquirer, which, a few days 
ago, expressed the hope that if the South is compelled to sub- 
mit, the chivalry may still be enabled to continue in the path 
of war by joining the North in a crusade against the rights of 
our neighbours. ' : 

The Herald says: 

“ Foreign wars can be recognized on eve! e of history as the 
definite teres that binds ocenninalisiee into re, that forces 
into unity separat les, that lidates and strengthens the 
unity of those who hold. loosely together, and that invigorates an 
already established nationality with the grandest spirit. War is a 
severe regimen, a fierce treatment; but, like every other severe 
regimen or fierce treatment, while it is certain destruction to 

hater organisation, 2 vigorous hesith, a mote perfect eyeusetiye 
ig & more ect sym 
and oneness of all the parte in those who can stand it. This 33 
true that, great as the horrors of war unquestionably are, it is 
certain that there are times when it would be a wise statesman- 
ship to invoke war, with all its horrors, as a proper stimulant for 
national life.”’ 

Arguments such as these are a di to our civilization, 
and would seem to justify the n made by intelligent 
Europeans, that the American people have imbibed the spirit 
of the Indian from the soil which they have wrested from his 
grasp. The belief in the benefits of war is an essentially 
savage one, the more man recedes from the “ state of Nature,” 
the more he is inclined to depend upon the arts of peace for 
his progress, The doctrine of the Herald, if carried into 
practice, would make the whole world a scene of carnage, 
and . at all times, the weak under the heels of the 
No community could exist upon the face of the 
unless it were sufficiently powerful to withstand aggressions 
on the part of their neighbours, founded upon no better justifi- 
cation nor higher right than the desire to knit together more 
closely the component parts of the empire of the ‘essors. 

What would be said of the morality or decency of the in- 
dividual who makes a murderous attack upon an innocent 
and unoffending pedestrian whom he chances to meet, with 
no higher justification for his rufflanism than that he felt the 
necessity tor some excitement; that the exercise incident to 
the wielding of a club upon the heads of his fellow citizens is 
beneficial to his muscular ; that without such exercise 
he fears his strength — deteriorate, and his constitution 
be impaired. Such an individual ought to be incarcerated 
for life, or be subjected to the restraining influence of a straight 
jacket. A nation acting under the advice of the Herald 
should be wiped from the face of the earth, as a disturber of 
od = and a constant menace to the happiness of man- 


For four years past we have experienced the “ blessings of 
war.” We have felt what it was to lose friends, brothers, 
fathers, and husbands upon the battle-field. We can no lo 
regard with an eye of contempt the tax-ridden people of the 
earth, as we are uring under self-imposed burdens, heavier 
by far than are imposed upon any nation of Europe. But we 
were willing to bear all this, and more, because we believed 
that we were fighting and suffering for a principle, for national . 
life and national honour ; but if the struggle in which we are 
engaged, if all this blood-letting, has no higher justification 
than that it is to serve as a “healthy stimulant,” the world 
ee Daeg stand aghast at such an outcrop of barbaris: 
mi 





m in the 
of civilization, and its interest would be to organize an 
international posse comitatus for the crushing of a social mon- 
ster, such as we, under the Herald's advice, would make of 
ourselyes.—W. Y. Commercial Advertiser, Jan. 25. 
———_@——— 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The Victoria cross differs in some important points from 
most, perhaps from all, decorations hitherto known in the 
civilized world. That which comes nearest to it in historical 
comparison is the Corona Civica of the ancient Romans: a 
wreath of natural oak-leayes, which was given to the soldier 
who had saved the life of a fellow-citizen in battle. A crown 
of beaten gold was bestowed on the man who first mounted 
the walls of the besieged, who forced an entrance into the 
hostile camp, or who signally destroyed the enemy’s fleet; but 
the conquerors of the world esteemed the simple oak-wreath 

hly than all these glittering adornments. With that 
lofty nobility of sentiment which, while it lasted, raised them 
so far above the rest of mankind, the denizens of the Seven 
Hills valued the leaves and twigs, unbought with money, for 
what they meant, and thought their silent and modest testi- 
mony superior to anything that wealth could purchase or 
po applause could bestow. 
modern history, the Légion d’Honneur deservedly occu- 
eval bo cuous place; and the small red band on the left 
is mbol of a valiant heart within. 


the ptovi 

on the course which they will a the ultimate decision 
will be reserved for the Imperial liament. (Hear.) But I 
think will agree with me that it pe jade Array f 
day for the mother country if communities w! 
have grown up under her throne shall be united into a 

and powerful community, with all that independence which 
belongs to the British race, and able and willing to make 
sacrifices and exertions in their own defence, and ready to 
take their place among the powerful communities of the A 


da. 
— a ag it is given to other countries to be 
erful empires, but it has been given to 
also the mother of great and free communi 
century we governed our colonies with too much regard to 


bra in the presence of an enemy. It is wider 

tn is scope then the. Corona Civica, aa ee 
of saving a comrade’s life, yet other 

Seinvor aay crilaery’ moderns: doqieution, rt Only 

the Bath, or an 0 ern for it 

by actual and visible prowess in stern war that i con, ‘inde 

any circumstances, be gained.— Atheneum. é 
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quarter, 
the most prosperous of the four, and everything proves that 
the expectations formed of it will be more than realised.— 
Kuropean Times, Jan. 7. e 
———— : 


AMERICAN NEUTRALITY: “ HISTORICUS.” 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 

Sir:—Whoever has taken the trouble to read the recent 
letter of Historicus on American Neutrality—a letter, which 
no American paper has yet had the candour to publish—will 
have seen that the main drift of the writer's argument was to 
show, that nearly fifty years ago the United States Govern- 
ment had permitted more flagrant violations of its neutrality 
towards a friendly power, than can now be charged against 
Great Britain; in short, that in presenting claims nst that 
country for infractions of international law, it could not come 
into Court with clean hands. All this is carefully overloo 
in the two articles which the Zeening Post has devoted to the 
letter, but must be kept in view if we would follow to their 
close the lucid statements and arguments of the English 


publicist. 

oa erin, Devt Cate Ginn to Seek St Se third 
proposition laid down by Histrorrcvs, which, for the sake of 
clearness pean heh, desiring you to remember 
that it flows naturally from the character of the Portuguese 
claim, the principles on which it was so curtly rejected 
by Mr. Secretary Adams. . 

“8. That in the case of cruisers J] uipped, the duty and 
the responsibility of the neutral Pn me foa. are po doen | con- 
fined to such redress as can be afforded over property brought 
within its jurisdiction ; and that, consegnnnte, all pwnd to com- 
dogo ot injuries suffered beyond the jurisdiction are wholly 

e.”” 


Smith himself to discover. After giving us 

reason for Mr. Adams’ conduct, it seems a litile silly in the 
Post wo revert to an earlier date than 1794, as its 
senior Editor at least must remember that American 
furnishes another t even more the 
national character, the one adduced by the correspondent 


“The American ante Swift, which, as I mentioned to you 
in my note of the day before yesterday, under the 
name of Mongore and the fing 


the j 
ral fitted out at Baltimore, and wholly owned there; that, from 
what he has been able to ascertain, other vessels she plun- to 

cochiness, 


dered a Spanish ship laden with 
the amount of more than $200,000, and to Balt 
divide the spoil among those - 

The Collector at Norfolk declined to interfere, “deeming it 
only necessary to remark that the vessel is recognised in this 
office in no other character than that of any other foreign 
vessel arri in our waters from a a 


ked | 20te transmitted to the Secretary on the 14th March, I found 


of U. 8. bad a treaty with Great Britain—a non sequitur which 


, | Compensation 7 


; | than 28 sail of Spanish 


4 brig Fourth of-Ji was built, armed, equi 
to itimore b; 
ty lor; that all the crew-qwere enlisted there and at Norfolk 


seamen, the log-book of the respective vessels, and the captain 
ought to give all the evidence that you to de- 
cide. If these are not examined, on the Pla yer Sone 
that they cannot be found, or that there is no evidence for pro- 
ceeding against them, the conciusion Will be, an organized 
conspiracy inst all nations—that public vengeance will re- 
main and humanity exposed to all the hurrors of 
such highway robbers.” 
The Spanish Minister, always vigilant, thus writes to the 
Secretary on November 2nd: 
“T have found under the ful neces- 
rooney the dent we an come of 
your that the 14th article of the treaty between his 





















































now occupy, I subscribe 
New York, January 27,1865. 


and apologising for the lagge in your columns which I 
yell, Res ully youre 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We have to thank several old subscri- 
bers, for their considerate attention in forwarding to this office 
certain copies of the Albion, which were in demand.—H. N. (, 
Much obliged by your local information and lively comments.— 
8. H. The practice, to which you allude, still exists, but is less 
frequently a than formerly. We believe there is no mae 
regulation —J. L. T. Your communication is gratefully recel 


Direp—At Bloomfield, N. J., on Wednesday mo , Jan. %, 
Mrs. Saran Peacock, wife of Thomas R. P ears, 
The friends of the family are invited to attend her funeral, from 
her late residence on Monday, Jan. 30, at 13¢ o’clock P.M. Train 
leaves foot of Barclay Street, New York, for Bloomfield, at 11.30 
A.M. She preached Jesus to those around her, and sweetly fell 
asleep.—London (England) papers please copy. - 
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“On the 2nd and 15th of January, and on. the 29th March 
last, I officially addressed your immediate predecessor, and 
remonstrated against the robberies and outrages committed 

various privateers, and among others by those called the 
ia del Sud and Mongore, the captains of which, 
James Chaylor and Barnes, are citizens of these States. In a 





The Old World. 

The latest intelligence is dated at Queenstown, on the 8th 
inst. Again it presents nothing comparable in interest to the 
events that are passing under our eyes, and we shall therefore 
dismiss it without much comment. 

The national hope that our mourning Queen may soon 
emerge from her seclusion has been strengthened by an inci- 


myself under the necessity, in consequence of the excesses 
committed against the subjects of the King, my master, and of 
those which, through the impunity and toleration of some of 


vessels — armed i 
this Republic, in violation of the laws o! 


men-of-war, passing before her Majesty’s marine residence on 
the Isle of Wight, should salute the royal standard, kept fly- 
ing during the Queen’s stay there. Since the death of the 
Prince Consort, such guns, on such occasions, have been silent, 
by order. The old regulation is now in force again. May 
the change be an omen of good!: It is deemed not impossi- 
ble that the ensuing session of Parliament may be opened by 
her Majesty in person.—Meantime the young heir to the 
throne, unencumbered by cares of State, is quietly winning the 
good graces of his future subjects. Accompanied by the 
Princess of Wales, he has been paying a visit of several days’ 
duration to the Earl and Countess of Leicester, at Holkham 
Hall in Norfolk, famous, one or two generations since, for the 
great agricultural and sheep-shearing fétes given there by its 
then possessor, Mr. Coke.—While on these topics, which do 
not often tempt us into prominent notice, we may allude to 
still another member of the royal family, whose name has 
been much bruited of late. Report having got up a marriage 
between the Princess Mary, sister of the Duke of Cambridge, 
and Viscount Hood, a young officer in the army, the Times 
has been semi-officially authorized to contradict the report. 
To render such a union legal, the Sovereign’s assent Is re- 
quired ; and this is said to have been withheld. 

Mr. Bright has been making a long speech at Birmingham, 
wherein he glorified trade and commerce, the culture of 
which, in his view, ought to be man’s chief end and aim.— 
Once more we must decline to fill our columns with British 
criticisms on the course of the American civil war; they are 
numerous enough, and amusing too sometimes, as seen in the 
light of closer acquaintance and more recent developments. 
The bulk of them, however, are not edifying, as regards either 
the past or the future—The British master mariner, who 
carried out the steamer Sea King from Liverpool to some con- 
venient locality, where she was transformed into the Confede- 
rate cruiser Shenandoah, has been brought before a Police 
Court, charged with violating the Foreign Enlistment Act, by 
engaging seamen to serve againstthe U. 8S. The case was 
adjourned fora fortnight. 

The Continental news, we are glad to say, lacks the spici- 
ness often thrown into it by rumour of wars amfi international 
difficulties. The Emperor Napoleon’s annual speech to the 
diplomatic body was as bald as could be, and therefore satis- 
factory, inasmuch as the croakers could detect in it no covert 


nations, of the ex- 
press sti of an evisting treaty, and of the rights of hu- 
manity ; Iwas laid, I say, in the discharge of my duty, under 
the necessity of representing and remonstrating, in the name 
of my Sovereign, on the subject of the injuries and losses 
which had already resulted, and might further result, to his 
subjects; and at the same time of protesting against the au- 
thors of the same.” 

The as otten referred to by the Spanish Minister was 
made in 1797. According to the Hventng Post, Mr. Adams 
could not have agreed with the third proposition of Hisrort- 
cus, when applied to the claim of Portugal, because the 


has been pronounced i ble reasoning by some of the 
Post's admirers, who lack the capacity of thinking for them- 
selves. Yet it might be asked, why Mr. Adams’ lofty regard 
for the principles of a treaty, in which the poor plundered 
Po no earthly interest, should have forsaken him 
when he came to deal with 4 nation which not only had far 
greater claims to redress than Portugal, but which 

a treaty with the U. 8., “containing express provisions for 


The newspapers of the period are “ med” with captures 
made by American vessels sailing under what was called the 
“ patriot” flag. One or two instances will suffice: 

“ The privateer, True-Blooded Yartkes, Captain Jewett, bas ca; 
tured, r a short action, a Spanish sloop-of-war.”—. Reghe- 
ter, Sept. 27, 1817. 

Here is another extract : 

“The B rivateer, La Putriota, has captured no less 

it eall of er and a pg van with 1,500,000 dol- 

Commodore Taylor, the Commande of this most fortunate 
privateer or pirate, was su’ ently arrested in New York, 
at the suit of the Spanish Co ; and it is somewhat curious 
to think that the following circumstantial account of his case, 
and the Judge’s decision which set the “ patriot” at liberty, is 
to be _— the Heening Post, about the beginning of Octo- 
ber 4 

# iced ann cae ra a ay tg ,- 
son was ,on a t of law, re an Ness. 
Suits had been instituted pF hea a ane 
sundry captures made by Taylor while commanding the pri- 
vateer La Patriota. 


“ On the part of the ish Consul it was proved that the 


lars.”— Niles’ Register, May 2. 
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might have been expected, considering how the Northern mind 


great gravity to record. ‘ . 
After the fall of Fort Fisher, the Confederates blew up and 
abandoned Fort Caswell, another of their most powerful de- 


the Federal fleet, according to each ship’s draught of water. 

* . That the court deemed the question of damages runners, ignorant 
rest upon the of printer a0 That not | Several hapless of the change, 
having of the latter, it could not have of a matter | have run plump into ruin. The reported of Wilming- 
growing out fee cement roe Ss ont owe ton proved to be a false alarm; but there can be no doubt 
fore that it would not to bail in the| that it is seriously threatened.—From General Sherman’s 


Y.| dent not important in itself, Naval etiquette prescribes that * 
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‘ founder and Dictators swim the seas at perilous risk. Let 


’ the least. We pass by the preposterous articles in certain 
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Generals Thomas, U. 8., and Hood, O. §., in Tennessee, there 
is the same plentiful absence of trustworthy tidings —Sheridan, 
in the Shenandoah Valley, has not perhaps much to 
do, but to gaze on the devastation he has made. 
—Grant’s immense army still beleaguers Petersburg and 
Richmond, but scarcely affords a paragraph to the dili- 
gent annotator, who can pay no attention to skirmishing be- 
tween pickets.—Curiously enough, the only recent aggressive 
movement of any magnitude was one on the part of the 
Southerners. On Tuesday morning last, at 2 A.M., aided by 
a freshet that it was hoped would carry them over the ob- 
structions, the “rebel” iron-clad squadron, five in number, 
made a descent from Richmond, with intent to destroy the 
yast store-houses of the U. 8. Government at City Point. The 
enterprize was by no means successful. They were met by a 
smart cannonading from the forts. One of the vessels got 
aground, and was blown up bya shell firing her magazine. 
The others were compelled to retire, somewhat crippled, and 
the adventure.came to a lame conclusion. A second attempt of 
the same kind was reported yesterday afternoon, but with no 
details given, and we are not inclined to credit the story. 

But, before we pass on to other than the warlike opera- 
tions, we muet take the liberty of expressing our regret that 
a very distinguished officer of the U. 8. navy, Admiral Porter, 
can so sully his own fame as to borrow the style of penny-a- 
liners, and can be so inconsiderate as to lard his official des- 
patches with threats against foreign powers with whom his 
own country is at peace. We hold it to be beneath the dig- 
nity of any sensible man of experience, to record of that gal- 
lant exploit, the assault and taking of Fort Fisher, that “ the 
world never saw such fighting as our soldiers did.” The 
Admiral’s knowledge of history must. be very limited indeed, 
if he does not know that, from the siege of Jerusalem to that 
of Lucknow, every great wag furnishes equal instances of 
heroism and endurance. In one of his reports also, he makes 
an allusion to the Malakoff, which is simply ludicrous. No 
analogy whatever exists between the cases ; and the mention of 
itis uiterly out of place. The numerical defensive power of the 
Russians at the Me!akoff was as much above those of the 
Confederate garrison at Fort Fisher, as the weight of metal 
poured in by Admiral Porter's iron-clads at their convenience 
exceeded that used by the Allied land forces prior to the as- 
sault by the French. This habit of comparison is odious; 
and it would become this boasting Admiral, who an- 
nihilates foreign forces by a stroke of his pen, to 
bedr in mind that war is a very uncertain game. 
He seems entirely to have forgotten that Parrott-guns 
may burst and “ Swamp-Angels” explode, that Monitors may 


him fight like a gallent and able seaman as he is, and leave all 
this braggadocio and threatening to the penmen who con- 
tribute to the Herald/ - 

The news of a general character from Richmond is full of 
interest, and shows that the Confederacy is disturbed, to say 


papers of that city, which echo the twaddle of the ©. F. 
Herald, and talk of cementing a new union between North and 
South with the blood-letting of France, England, Spain, and the 
restof Europe. ll this gasconading stuff is not worth con- 
sideration. The real news is that the attacks on President 
Davis become more fierce and frequent; that resignations 
have been offered in his Cabinet; that his Congress is in fa- 
your of nominating General Lee as Generelissimo, with a 
prospect of a Dictatorship in i tingent only on 
the General’s acceptance, which is not by any means proba- 
ble, unless with a view to subsequent negotiation. These 
and other incidents, for which we have no space, indi- 
cate doubt and trouble, but to measure their extent, or 
their effect in disposing the Confederacy to accept such terms 
of pedce as may be offered them, it is not in our power even 


to guess. i > Again 


Some one here, bent upon enlightening the American mind— 
especially the minds of Members of Congress, the Loyal League 
and of the N.Y. Chamber of Commerce—has printed and distri- 
buted gratuitously copies of “ Historicus’s” last letter, in full 
as it appeared in the Zimes. The pamphlet, we are happy to 
learn, has caused a sensation. It has made the thoughtful 
ponder, and the candid confess that there are two sides to this 
question, as to most. The ignorant and prejudiced herd, of 
course, is simply annoyed, and tries to peck a little hole here 
and there in its deductions, ?f not itsstatements. Our contem- 
poraries hereabouts continue meantime to pay to it the ex- 
pressive tribute of their silence, or, if they carp, take good care 
not to copy. 





“ obsolete reclamations.” 


judgment, 


paragraphs: 


have to be satisfied with us under similar circums' , 





France on the Pacifio—Mexican Developments. _ 


soil. 


officials are to be accredited. 





British North America. 


ject, treating the Portuguese Minister of that day with scant 
show of official courtesy. He speaks of the “ depredations” 
as committed “ thirty or forty years ago,” just as if there were 
an international statute of limitations; the claims he terms 


Asfor the poor point whick the Hvening Post essays to make, 
while ignoring the spirit of the charge brought by “ Histori- 
cus,” we should probably have left alone its confusion of pleas 
andillustrations. But a correspondent of our own, who deserv- 
edly signs himself Hisroricus Junror, has chosen to take the 
matter in hand, and to his scalpel we resign the victim. The 
notches nicked into the Post are, however, of trivial moment. 
The long communication above derives its real interest from its 
array of fresh proof, that the modest claim of the model State 
Department at Washington, to invariable and universal 
loftiness of principle in its neutral attitude, will scarcely bear 
the test of history. This Spanish story, in its way, is fully 
equal to the Portuguese, and in some respects is more clearly 
elucidated. We commend Historicus Junror therefore to 
the calm study of all our readers—especially to those of them 
who are Americans, and who, while naturally prone to side 
with their own countrymen, are yet capable of dispassionate 


Since the above was written, the Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser of the 17th inst. has come under our notice, and we 
are gratified to find that that unquestionably “loyal” journal 
has given place in its columns to the letter of ‘ Historicus.” 
In an editorial article, it also deals most candidly with the 
American complaints against our countrymen for their con- 
duct as neutrals. It is rare to find in newspapers of the U. 8. 
such a frank admission as this, which closes one of its 
“With very slight exceptions indeed, we 
believe that we have substantial reason to be satisfied with 
the practical official neutrality of Great Britain during our 
great rebellion—far greater reason, indeed, then she would 


Other placers, than those of gold, abound in California, and 
telegrams from that quarter often startle the not easily- 
startled inhabitants of New York. During the week past, a 
rumour has come over the wires, which has possibly some 
foundation in truth, and which is at least of sufficient import 
to claim brief notice in these columns. Rumour, then, has it 
that the Emperor Maximilian has mortgaged to the Emperor 
of the French several Mexican Provinces lying along and 
contiguous to the Gulf of California, as security for payment 
to France of her little bill for services in re-establishing the 
throne of the Montezumas. Payment being probable at the 
epoch of the Millennium—and then only—the sagacious mas- 
ter of French destinies has, if we are to believe the whole 
story, so arranged with the mortgagor as to save trouble in the 
way of foreclosure. This legal or diplomatic process is, in fact, 
anticipated, and Louis Napoleon is at once to take possession, 
administering the government, colonizing, working the mines, 
and generally converting to hig own uses this vast and prolific 
territory, with a Pacific sea-board of several hundred miles. 
This is not the first occasion, on which an itching Gallic palm 
has been extended toward Sonora; but the slice of Maxi- 
milian’s Empire thus semi-ceded, or lent in perpetuity, is, it 
must be confessed, a very large one—so large that its dimen- 
sions are almost more than we can swallow, remembering that 
his Majesty has sworn not to alienate a foot of the national 


Nor are the means, whereby this grand scheme is to be 
worked out, omitted in the electric communication. To 
Americans the announcement is piquant enough. Dr. Gwin, 
formerly U. 8. Senator from California, and not unacquainted 
with the interior of Fort Lafayette, is to be the instrument 
employed. Report dubs him Duke of Sonora—a sufficiently 
sonorous title—and invests him with the functions of a Vice- 
Roy. We wait with curiosity to learn how much or how 
little of truth there may be in this highly-flavoured Californian 
telegram, noting by the way that the Lower House of Congress 
has followed the Senate of the U. 8., in insulting both France 
and Mexico, by,voting in an appropriation bill, that it is to the 
Republic of the latter name, and not to the Empire, that U. 8. 


But a short time since, there is no denying it, the American 
public mind was so much embittered against our Colonial 
neighbours, that accident might almost have caused a serious 
fupture between those who ought ever to be on the friendliest 
of terms. It was taken for granted that every one North of the 


not likely to be renewed, and refugees suspected of 
mischief, and stirring up strife on the frontiers, will meet with 
less ceremony than of yore. 

There is, in short, every reason to presume that an over- 
whelming majority of Canadians, from the highest to the 
lowest, repudiate and regret the bungling manner in 
which the prosecution of the St. Albans’ raiders has 
been managed, and cordially join in the desire that 
the relations between themselves and their neighbours 
should be placed on a better footing. At the same time 
much surprise is manifested at the very hasty and} seemingly 
ill-tempered action of the U. 8. Government, on the Recipro- 
city, the Lake Defence, the Passport, and the Extradition 
questions; and it is asked, ia all seriousness, whether the 
U.S. means war? As we are confident that they do not 
mean any such thing, we wish that the advice comprised in a 
borrowed article elsewhere, on this very theme, might be 
duly taken into consideration by those “ whom it may con- 
cern.” 

The early proceedings of the Canadian Legislature show a 
decided preponderance in favour of the great Confederation 
scheme.—In New Brunswick it is determined that the plan 
shall be tested by an appeal to the country at large. The Legis- 
lative Assembly is therefore to be dissolved on the 8th of 
February, and the newly elected one is to meet on the 20th 
of March. The Chief Commissioner of Public Works, Mr. 
Hatheway has retired from the N. B. Cabinet. 

Noue of our readers, we trust, put the least faith in the ru- 
mour—circulated here and dead and forgotten since we last 
wrote—to the effect that the British Government had ordered 
thirty gun-boats to be prepared for service on the Northern 
Lakes. The story wasa hoax. We trust that both Govern- 
ments are too wise to commence the game of showing their 
teeth, and making ugly mouths at each other. Even now we 
perceive indications that Mr. Seward’s passport nuisance is giv- 
ing way under the pressure of public opinion. 

. a 


Brama. 


Mr. Edmund Falconer’s ‘fine comedy,” “Men of the Day,” 
has, within the week now closing, been done twice, at Wallack's, 
and bas been very nearly done to death. It is, however, a tough 
composition, and will stand a good deal of killing. This circum- 
stance is fortunate, consid: that it will, probably, be ob 

to resist further attacks. But its destiny is assured. A lay t 
can endure such acting as that wherewith ‘‘ Men of the Day was 
presented, on Thursday evening, and still survive, ls—as the 
amiable King Richard said, of his wife—immortal ! 

And yet Mr. Falconer’s piece, though it endured tribulation, 
and was applauded in two or three parts, is not s 
meritorious. I cannot divine w it is described as a 
“fine comedy,” nor why it is ed ‘‘Men of the Day;” 
but, doubtless, there is as much reason for it 
the one as there is for calling it the other. its scope 
includes certain possible scenes and characters of every 
day life, in England, and its purpose is to amuse, by von- 
trasts of character and , and to illustrate, in the 
details of a love passage, the glory of honour and the shame of 
meanness. In scope and in purpose, therefore, it is d. It is 

od, also, in a few particulars of execution. The fami- 
y, from Lancashire, for example, is exceedingly well drawn, and 
is so deftly maneuvred, throughout the three acts, as to give to the 
comedy flavour of fun which is its life. In act first, con- 
trasted with fine city folks, these amiable, but boorish people as- 
sume a ludi P i ; and this they maintain to the last. 
In act second, there is a very pretty scene between ‘avasour 
and Frank Hawthorne, in which coquetry is at once illustrated and 
rebuked; and there is a spirited dialogue, in which Frank dis- 
comfits the men of fashion—the whole ending with a vivid 
dramatic effect, when Lucy s ites the rival disputants, and pre- 
vents arrangements foraduel, In act third, a love-lorn flankey 

ous, for the spectator’s amusement; and 
the —-* ended with a neat little surp-ise, which, tho 
trical, tic. These merite make the piece tolerable—for 
once—and in these consists its toughness, previously mentioned. 
But its hydermatous quality, though a fortunate obstacle to 
very acting, does not commend it as asuperior comedy. There 
is a lack of compactness in its construction, and of nerve in its 
mo t fl a and shambles along, somewhat like a 
young Newfoundland dog. It is overloaded with verbiage. Most 
of its scenes need cut ; and ene of them—in the first 
wherein the flunkey is ed into the drawing-room and ques- 
tioned, by the ladies and gentlemen, as to other guests in the q 
is in atrociously bad taste. The heroine, being a lady, would not 
or, rather, could not tolerate a proceeding so radically 
even though it were countenanced by her less refined % 
Finally, the piece lacks novelty. It has much in common with 
Bulwer Lytton’s “ Money,” without being comparable with that 
play, either in delicacy of construction, keenness of wit, pungency 
of or warmth of sentiment. 

I have mentioned that it was badly acted. This, by = 

ualification. 


which, however requires q 
— —s fourteen characters. Four of these were Played 
thoroughly well. Two were played in respectable fashion, 
others were simply mangled. Nothing could be truer to life, or 
more consistently elaborated and fivished, than Mrs. John Sefton’s 
performance of Mn. , or than Mr. Young’s rmance 
of Robert: while the Dr. eet leaea oedees te ith, and the 
liveried footman of Mr. Ho! are each perfect in its way. Mr. 
Fisher is evenly good, in the yey opr ann Mr. 
Horton is, in the part of Sb Tend Hermon. As to the other per- 
forman: e cannot 




























































Last week we ridiculed two of our city dailies, for having | line was plotting against the Great Republic, and indications 
alluded to the subject, without the slightest mention of Por-| of angry resentment were not wanting on the part of Con- 
tugal or John Quincy Adams. So far as the Hvening Post is| gress, of Mr. Seward, ofthe Press. And it has often been admit- | ,45) gor 
concerned, the ridicule ceased, last Saturday afternoon, to be | ted, by those who were most deeply affected, there was some 
strictly and literally applicable. In # second article, of that| provocation, although the retaliatory measures were neither 
date, in that journal, we do indeed find thesehhames occurring, | wise nor just. Let that ‘pass. We have pleasnre in record- 
though the article might just as well have been unwritten, as}ing that, on the Canadian side at least, a strong greet him across the footlights, and fo.echo his parting word: 
areply to “Historicus.” It leaves altogether untouched the| desire has been just manifested to decline all rivalry 
broad charge that, at the defined period, this country launched | in ’ 
against Portuguese commerce a whole fleet of privateers com-|tary and Governmental action. The cbnoxious Jus- 
maaded and owned by Americans, and cruising under letters of | tice Sas ae Fancies. at 
marque given by “rebels” who had neither shipping nor | is to brought forward, for repaying the St. Albans’ banks the fh ee Se u <pegrplbentes yo 
ports; that the prizes made by them were adjudicated here | money taken from them, and handed back to the accused raid- | Sow dritish American Confederation. It may be remembered 
by local Courts; and that the then American Secretary of|ers by the Chief of Police at Montreal. A bill is proposed designation to the 
State contemptuously repudiated the claims for compensation | for preventing international outrages on the border, 
put in by Portugal. To this we may add, that as lately as in | and for rendering it more easy, than it is at present, to enforce 
1850, Mr, Olayton, following in the footsteps of nis successive | the neutrality of recident aliens. Indeed, the temper of both 
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Pewdeosesor, rejected finally all further discussion of the sub- | representatives and people is such, that the late attempts are somite, tte entiens a 
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nated for the peculiar occasion. Twenty whippers’-in an4/of France have been sternly forbidden to promulgate that 
his whole hunting establish ment, wearing the livery of his! pull, or to preach about it. And the Emperor has taken this 
house, were arranged down the nave, At the elevation of the| opportunity of conferring a mark of honour upon the worst 
Host, the men sounded their horns.—-——A recent letter | and most loud-mouthed enemy of the Pope, Prince Napoleon 
from Maximilian to his Secretary of State, requests that | has been made Vice-President of the Privy Council. His Ma- 
Minister to propose a revision of the decrees authorising the | jesty has acted not only in conformity with law, as regards 
seizure of the Church lands, as he has determined to confirm | the prohibition to the Bishops, but in accordance with the 
all “ legitimate” seizures of lands held in mortmain and restore | spirit of educated France, Probably some of the more Ultra- 
those seized by fraud.—— ——The fight for the blackguardship | montane of the lierarchy may show their teeth, but there 
of England was contested between two fellows, named | ha to be a much more p Sax nls way of dealing with 
Wormald and Marsden, at Copthorne, in the borders of Kent, citrant bishops in France than there hee, and we do 
Sussex, and Surrey, on the 9th inst. The first-named brute | not 1 ne that many of the French ecclesiastics will run 
was the winner, Marsden heing nearly beaten out of all buman| risks, If the Gallican Church chose to assert its indepen- 
aspect.————-In the Norwegian mines a. singular custom is| dence of the Pope, it could not choose a more favourable time 
observed in paying the weekly wages of the men. The latter/than now. His Holiness has held his usual reception, at the 
present themselves, on Saturday evening, to the inspector, | beginning of the year, and has had the sense to taunt 
who, having settled accounts with each, bids him turn around, | his own soldiers with the probability that if called on to draw 
and writes, in white chalk, upon his black back, the sum due | their swords for him they would shrink away. Last week we 
to him. Thus numbered, the man goes to the cashier, who | called him an unfortunate old man, but we fear we must mend 
also turns him around to look at the res, and pays /the phrase—such peng fo hia resembles the utterances 
him, without moe: a@ word. hat is wealth,|ofa petulant old woman. The Emperor’s usual reception 
said a knavish rich man, to a wit. “It is,” replied} took place, but this year the oracle gave forth no words of 
the latter, “that which can give a rascal the advantage significance.— Hra, Jan 8. 
over an honest man.”———-——The celebrated speech of _ meres 
Sir Boyle Roche—* Mr. Speaker, I smell a rat; I see him} Mr. Bright has recently delivered at Birmingham a speech 
floating in the air; but mark me, I shall yet nip him in the} which was equally marked by his usual eloquence and by 
bud”—was evidently the model upon which a writer, in a late| his usual narrowness of spirit. Even ona festive occasion 
Kansas paper, remarks upon the result of a recent election. |like the opening of an exchange, he could not repress the 
He says that “the fall of corruption has been dispelled, and | antipathy which he entertains towards the non-conimercial 
the wheels of the State government wil] no longer be tram- | classes, nor conceal the disfavour with which he regards the 
melled by sharks that bave beset the public prosperity like | monarchical institutions of the country. From commerce he 
locusts.” ——-———T he vicissitudes of business, incidental to a| will have it that everything has sprung, and is yet to 
time of war, do not seem to check the spirit of lite enter-| spring. Merchants and man urers are the destined rulers 
prise in this busy m lis. Thus, in addition to the new/|of the world, before whose power that of monarchs, aristo- 
papers which we have y noticed, we have to mention | cracy, and soldiers is towane. And as this process of waxing 
that an illustrated monthly has been started, by Mr. Frank|and waning goes on, peace, liberty, and civilisation are to 
Bellew, called the Northern Magazine. Mr. Bellew is favoura- | shed their blessings in increased measure on the world. Now 
bly known as an artist, and his talent, we doubt not, will insure | we have not the slightest desire to undervalue commerce as 
him success in this undertaking.——A male native of Michigan |a civilizing agent, or to grudge commercial men their fair 
is now denominated a Michigander, while his female mate is {share of political power. But we cannot forget that purely 
a Michigoose.————We read that acompany has been | commercial states have in past times proved themselves the 
formed, for raising ostriches, at the Cape of Good Hope. The | most short-lived ; and that their policy has not as a rule been 
feathers of these birds are still valuable, notwithstanding the | remarkable either for peacefulness or high principle. The 
caprices of fashion. We see it stated in print, but can-| exclusive influence of a single class, the predominance of a 
not credit such monstrosity of delusion, that John Stuart Mill| single passion, in a nation, is an element of weakness and 
is a convert to “ Spiritualism.” ——Several workmen|decay. Those states will be found the strongest in which 
have left Paris for pt, to set up machinery for| several orders or classes of men share the power amongst 
sugar refining on the banks of the Nile-——- them, and by their mutual watchfulness, their honourable 
A gentleman, unluckily the victim of intoxication, came | rivalry, their keen perception of each other’s failings, prevent 
home late, and was reproached by his wife. “A pretty time|the national policy from becoming the embodiment of sec- 
this, sir,” she said, “for a father to come. home to his family | tional interests or partial views. At all events, Englishmen 
—three o’clock in the morning.” “Three!” replied the in- | are, as a rule, little disposed to look forward with satisfaction 
jured inebriate, “it’s only one. I heard it strike one, two or|to a declining aristocracy and an enfeebled monarchy, ‘as 
times, as I came round the corner.”——-——-Messrs. | results of commercial progress and material prosperity. The 
Ticknor and Fields have published a twenty-five cent edition | Birmingham audience were certainly no exception io this rule, 
of Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” in neat pamphlet form, for| for they welcomed with marked applause the vigorous protest 
popular reading——-—- Since the commencement of the civil | made by a subsequent speaker against the peculiar opinions of 
war, it is estimated, the President of the United States has| the honourable member.—London Review, 7th inst. 
called into the Army 3,258,846 men. It is true that they have _ 
not all ed personally.—-————Last year, more persons} Leeds hes this week exhibited an extraordinary sight—a 
were killed by railroad and steamboat sccidents in this coun-} Conservative dinner, o ating with 600 working men, who 
try than in any year since 1854. We read that it is a | were Fey and at which two members of Parliament at- 
notable fact in criminal statistics that no fat man was ever | tended, of the wine old Tory school—Mr. Beecrott and 
convicted of murder. This we doubt. It is, however, a no- Colonel Edw What Conservatism has done for the work- 
table fact thatthe first fat villain in fictitious literature, so far | ing men of this country may be a mystery to the great bulk of 
as we can remember, is Wilkie Collins’ Count Fosco.- mankind, and cannot, we suspect, be very clear even to these 
Business, in the Lake Superior on, has rapidly increased | sons of toil. But be that as it may, the F gens Government 
within the last ten years. The value of its imports end ex-| was heartily abused by the speakers, and more especially by 
ports last year was $45,000,000. A new three-cent frac-| the gallant Colonel, who declared that there never would be 
tional currency has been issued by the U.S. Treasury De-} reform “as long as they retain those base Whigs in office.” 
partment. An autograph letter of Rachel was —_ Lord Palmerston will not read the proceed’ at this dinner 
sold in Paris. It describes her tour in Switzerland, in 1843.} with any great relish. He was very severely handled himself, 
Among the incidents mentioned is the following: “One| and his 1 erdship has been acc in other quarters of per- 
night she stopped at an inn where two travellers met her. | petrating a little “job” recently, which will not add to his 
of them was sure she was the great tragic actress. The piouletliy. A young nobleman, Lord Sudley, aged 25, has 
other was as positive of the contrary. They wagered a leg| been recently appointed an Income-tax Commissioner, with a 
of mutton on the difference. An ap was made| salary of £600 a year, as successor to Colonel Romilly. He 
which she decided, by writing ‘Pay the/isaboutto marry a of Lord Palmerston, and it is 
eed ‘The | roundly asserted that in this instance the salary attached to 
Emperor Maximilian hae forbidden his subjects-to wear] the office is in effect the marriage portion. The facts are set 
decorations, of any sort, conferred by Presidents of the Re-| forth with such minuteness and circumstantiality that they 
lic, in times when Mexico was under Republican rule. | are generally credited, more especially as they have recei ved 
Exception is made, however, as to two decorations—the | no explanation or contradiction.—Hwropean Times, ditto. 
cross, gained in resisting the Americans, under Scott, in 
7; and the clasp, won by the garrison of St. Juan D’ 
Ullao, at Vera Cruz, when that fortress was bombarded by @bituary. 
the French under the Prince de Joinville. A German m 
has left.a valuable estate to his son, on condition that the|, 5m ALEXANDER BanneRMAN.—Sir Alexander Bannerman, 
latter will never read a newspaper, What -luxury is late Governor of Newfoundland, died in London, on the 30th 
thus afforded to the young man—to be rich, and to keep his ult., in his 8ist year. He was a cousin of Sir A. Bannerman, 
mind untroubled by the tumulta of the age !|_—-——It is esti- | Bart., the ancestors of whose family were hereditary banner- 
mated that there are three hundred thousand Indians within | bearers of the Kings of Scotland during the tenth and eleventh 
the limits of the United States. They have nearly nineteen | °enturies, and is 
acres of land em and = ion, petite = o Va te 
ernment. Their wealth in individual ma A , is estimated | W488 80 extensive shipowner, merchant, and banker at Aber- 
at $1,851,404. The scientific world of Paris is much | 4¢e0, to the highest by 
occupied by the experiment which M. Graof intends making, | bi fellow citizens, and at length became its Provost. In 
of from the tower of Notre Dame by his new machine. ihe was gry eee ae ae th As the time 
Reform elected e - 
to remain suspénded in the air with as much t Aberd eda Seneintndl wnie beral 
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Princess Grassalcowich, Fraser, a Scotch physician of much 
who was the last of his race, died lately inVieana, at born at Bath in 792, andl at an pri 
88. uae ene rit, — In_ 1810 he entered the kept 
up by her cook. The ruling passion, etc, Pa ~ 
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wife to the heir of Sir Charles Tempest. The unfortunate 
lady was another victim to the contact of crinoline with fire, 
—in London, the Honourable Charles Henry Maynard, 
only son of Viscount Maynard. He married Lady Frances 
Julia Murray, sister of the late Duke of Atholl.—At Brighton, Mr. 
Charles Shaw, of Birmingham, well known for the interest he took 
in the trade and commerce of the town. He was most active in 
founding the Birmingham Banking bog oy and also took a 
very proniinent part in the formation of the London and North. 
Western and other railway com es.—At Hatcham Park, Surrey, 
the Rey. Dr. H. F. Burder, of kney, for a long series of years 
one of the leaders of nonconformity in England, aged 82.—At 
Southampton, Mrs, Murphy, aged 94 years, upwards of 40 of which 
she was housekeeper of the Kew Palace.—At U park Camp, Ja- 
maica, Staff-Surg. J. J. Scott.—At Port Eliza’ " a Bay, Lt. 
J. W. a. late H. M.’s 56th —At Montone, W. Nichols, 
Esq., Judge of the County Courts of Warwickshire. 





Appotutwuents. 


Mr. T. R. C. Middleton, who has been attached to the Legation 
at Madrid, goes out as First Secretary with the Hon. P. \Campbell 
Scarlett, the newly appointed Envoy to the Emperor of Mexico, 
and Mr. H, Le Strange as Second Secretary. 


Army. 


The Army.and Navy Gazette announces the following ap- 
pointments: Sir W. Mansfield to the chief command in In- 
dia; Lord W. Paulet to be Re wytepet Sir Hugh Rose 
will be recommended to H. M. for the command in Ireland ; 
Sir Hope Grant for the post of Quartermaster-General ; and it 
is probable Gen. Sir R. Airey will be the next Governor of 
Gibraltar. Sir Hugh Rose does not recover ce oa | from the 

Mr. Doug! 





effects ot his accident.— What next ? utherland 
has succeeded in very much increasing the explosive effects 
hitherto obtained from gunpowder. 


APPoInTMENTS.—Col. Pocklington to be a member of the Coun- 
cil of Military Education, v. Col. Addison.—Col, the Hon. H. H. 
Clifford, V. C., from Aldershot, Assist.-Qrtmr.-Gen. at Horse 
Guards, v. Colonel Pocklington.—Col. Herbert, formerly of the 
23rd Fusiliers, and lately on the Staff at Corfu, succeeds Col. 


Clifford. 
Navy. 


Loss or THE “ RackHORSE.”—The loss of another of H. M. 
ships has come suddenly upon us, and thrown gloom over the 
Christmas holidays and the beginning of the New Year. The 

, & vessel mounting 4 guns, of 695 tons, and 200 horse- 
power (nominal), and manned by a crew of 90 officers and 
men, all told, was totally lost on the evening of the 4th of No- 
vember, on the coast of China, in the bay of Lung-Mun, 12 
miles to the east of Chefoo. The Racehorse had on d also 
a number of supernumeraries, so that at the time she struck 
there were 108 souls on herdecks. We are told that on the 
evening in question at 8 o'clock, the weather being at the 
time extreme e, thick and hazy, it was thought that she was 
entering Chefoo Harbour, to which Lung-Mun Bay bears a 
great resemblance. It would appear that several nierchant 
vessels had on previous occasions made the same mistake, and 
had suffered in consequence. This should have been, we 
imagine, a warning sufficient to have made Commander Boxer 
unusually anxious and cautious in approaching the land.— 
Army and Navy Gazette, Jan. 7. 


A letter from Lieut. Nicolas, commanding the gun-boat Jn- 
solent, to Capt. Hayes of the Tartar, at Shanghai, gives the fol- 
lowing details. He says, under date, Teutai, Nov. 8: 

“T am ordered by Capt. Boxer to report that her Maj 3 
ship Racehorse was wrecked on the night of Friday, 4th No. 
vember, at half-past eight, about five | to the 8. E. of 
Chefoo Cape, and about two miles E. 8. E. from White Rock, 
and only nine of her crew saved. At the time of the shi 
striking, it was comparatively smooth ; boats were Peters 
stream anchor and cable placed in cutters ready to lay out, 
when heavy rollers set in, swamping both cutters and gig, and 
breaking entirely over the ship; the masts were then cut 
away, and ship steamed full speed on shore, endeavouring to 
save life, but, the wind increasing to a gale, the rollers washed 
away all skylights; and filled the ship. The ship’s compan 
were then sent aft, told the position of the ship, and that if 
they held on till daylight there was every hope of all hands 

saved. Unfortunately, the endurance of only a few was 
equal to ~o the poor fellows dropping off one by one from 
the effects of the cold and the force of the sea. A list of those 





that the conduct of the officers and men during this frightful 
night was most cool and collected, obey every order 
smartly and energetically, especially by the first lieutenant, 
master, and boatswain.” 

Among the few survivors, ten in number, were the Captain 
and Parser, the boatswain and boatswain’s mate.—Of the loss 
were Lieuts. Farquharson {and Tait, the Master. T. Dobbin, 
and the Surgeon, J. E. Fawcett. 


The Galatea, 26, is at Fortress Monroe.——The Aurora, 35, 

is nearly complete at Portsmouth, for the N. A. and W.I. 
ion.——The renowned 600-pounder Armstrong 

known oy the cognomen of “ Big Will,” bet nae be 
having a bore of 133 has been lan at the 
-wharf in the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, and is ordered 
to be fitted with its benim. and platform.—Gisborne’s 
patent composition, patronized by the Cunard and other com- 
panies, is considered the best tive against the 
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of | and fouling of iron ships. Still another invention is re- 


ported in the English It is said also to be a 

article, a product of distillation of peat ; which latter 
now being extensively used for the manufacture of oils and 
paraffine similar to those extracted from rey caer J 
to a statement in the Paris Patrie, the President of the - 
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New Publications. 


A book that has been twenty-two years in circulation, and 
that book a Life of Jean Paul, must have found numerous 
readers. It may be superfluous, therefore, to commend Eliza 
Lee Buckminster’s biography of that eminent man. Yet—in 














once more calling attention to the handsome new edition of 


it, that has been published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields— 


ing harper and his daughter on one side, and a lady and her 
attendants listening, and grouped together, on the other. 
The scene is outside the old town of Antwerp. ‘The treatment 
is again an imitation of the German style, common in the 
days of Albert Durer, a style which Leys appears to have 
adopted formally, and which some of our readers may recall 
in the “Faust and Margaret” of Mr. Belmont’s Collection, 


































































and in another picture of a “ Reformer Preaching at Ant- 
werp,” seen here some few years ago in a French and Flemish 
gallery. While this peculiar school or method, known her® 
and in England asthe Pre-Raphaelite, flounders and fights its 
painful way toward public appreciation, Baron Leys makes it 
exceptionally acceptable, by applying it to persons and 
localities distinctly associated with the period wherewith it is 
identified. But we have spoken on this point more than once, 
and will not therefore dwell on it now. Only, we pray you 
to study long and earnestly this unique and weirdly fascinat- 
ing work. 

If “ The Minstrel” be a grave, not to say a solemn composi- 
tion, Gallait’s Prisoner’s Voice is absolutely a painful one. The 
Catalogue—in the literary style of Catalogues and Melodramas 
—says of it: 

“ The story told is of a wife under a Peace window, seeking for 
her husband. The boy plays the air of his father’s native village, 
to call attention and quicken hope; and the mother, after the few 
first notes, checks her son, and, with tear-blistered eyes and 


listening ears, tremulonsly waits to hear her long-lost husband’s 
voice.” 


These bitter elements are wrought out with inimitable force 
and expression, and with the skill and subtlety characteristic 
of this great muster ; but we confess we turn from him, with a 
sense of relief to an exquisite little gem by Merle, illustrating 
the not very novel, but inexhaustible theme of Maternal Love, 
Almost of miniature size, it is instinct with combined grace 
and power. The happy mother has one girl hanging 
caressingly around her neck, while a roguish infant boy lies 
on her knee, turning his full face to the spectator. Only a 
thorough artist could have ventured upon such an interlacing 
of heads and arms. We have seen a Merle or two, more 
tender in sentiment—none more excellent as a work of art. 

Gérome’s Turkish. Butcher Boy is an extraordinary bit of 
painting. Done in oil, and of small dimensions, it has the 
delicacy and clearness which are sometimes found in water. 
colours on ivory, while in power and expressive quality it 
might take rank with‘any work whatever in which these 
characteristics are supreme. By the way, the term “ Turkish” 
should, we think, be changed into “ Egyptian ;” but, be the 
youth from Cairo or from Constantinople, there is something 
exquisitely ingenuous in his apathetic lassitude, as he lounges 
amid the repulsive symbols of his trade. 

Tastes will differ ; but the above to our mind are the principal 
attractions of the room, albeit there are others well worth ex- 
amination. Thus there is a very clever peep into Watteau’s 
Studio, by Carolus, with groups ot fine ladies and gentlemen of 
his epoch—the ladies’ costumes typical of what our ladies’ 
costumes are coming to. The accessories on the right are too 
prominent, and convert half the picture into “still life ;’ but 
we repeat that it is a good one, nevertheless.—Then there are 

wo works by Willems. One is called The Lady with Fet 
Dog, which were better called “ The Satin Gown,” seeing that 
the texture and colour of this bit of feminine adornment are 
its main excellencies. The other, which we greatly prefer, is 
The Musical Lesson. There are two figures only; but the 
whole is harmonious, well drawn, well coloured, and well 
subordinated in its parts.—Brillouin is a name not so familiar 


we cannot forbear adding a word of earnest praise, for its 
rare excellence az a memoir, and for its qualities of power and 

that move and please and elevate the mind. It is, in- 
deed, a delightful book. It comprises Jean Paul’s unfinished 
“ gutobiography,” covering a considerable period of his child- 
hood; and then the biographer’s narrative, embracing the rest 
ofhis career. This arrangement of materials is obviously feli- 
citous. No one can read Jean Paul’s account of his qwn early 
days without becoming deeply interested in his character, and 
desirous of pursuing the story of his subsequent fortunes. To 
read what the great German thus wrote of himself is like 
wandering, under blue skies of early summer, in a garden of 
roses and violets; There is a wonderful freshness and fra- 
grance in it. Nor has the biographer failed to imbibe some- 
what of the spirit of her theme. In her portion of the work, 
the character that is displayed is the natural development of 
that germ which is so quaintly and sweetly unfolded in 
his. One derives nothing but pleasure from this memoir— 
pecause it is the reflex of a life that was liberal, and pure, and 
stately, and full of sunshine. We do not wonder that the 
Germans so much love as well as admire Richter. He pos- 
sessed, in rare affluence, the charming spirit of “divine philo- 

h 
od Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, . 
Bat a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

He united in his manly nature the serenity of wisdom, the 
purity of virtue, the simplicity of childhood, and the cheetul- 
ness of hupe. His long career of sixty years, from 1763 to 
1823, was full of happinese and honour. His literary life was 
industrious, and the reputation of his chief works is assured. 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have published translations of his 
“Titan,” hig “Campaner Thal,” and his “ Flower, Fruit, and 
Thorn Pieces,” in uniform style with this memoir; and we 
anticipate that they will publishtranslations of yet other of 
his works. A good life of Jean Paul Frederich Richter, and 
agood edition of his writings, are thus accessible to the Ame- 
rican public. We hope their circulation will be commensu- 
rate with their merit, As Mr. Carlyle has truly said, in this 
busy, industrial age, “‘ Jean Paul, wherever found, will be a 
blessed element: like a little pot of violets in the window-sill 
ofsome huge workhouse and cyclops-smithy, reminding this 
tian and that of many sweet forgotten things, and very well 
Worth its room there.” 


Mr. Frederick Leypoldt, of Philadelphia, has published, in 
pamphlet form, embellished with a few neat wood-cuts and 
omamental initials, a collection of Pearls from Heine. The 
pearls are poems, not largely representative of their author’s 
mysterious genius, yet toned and coloured by his sombre, 
passionate, poetic mood, and his ardent, lively fancy. They 
have been culled from translations by many persons. One of 
them, translated by Mr. Charles;G. Leland—whose compreh 
sive and excellent version of Heine’s “ Book of Songs” is also 
published, in an elegant volume by Mr. Leypoldt—we copy 
here, for the sake of comparing with it a pleasing poem, by 
Lord Houghton (R. M. Milnes): 
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A pine tree ’s standing lonely as Fichel’s; but we see it appended to a tiny and highly 

' the North, on a mountain’s brow finished male figure, entitled After Breakfast, which shows 

; NM vrareed = any soy tes abide how quickly a popular style finds imitators in Paris ; and how 

‘ , adroit some of these imitators are—The Edouard Frére here 

4 aeTaiee te 5 the eee iad to be seen, Zhe Review of Young Volunteers, is, as its name im- 

L Lonely and silent sorrows ; ports, a composition of many figures. It is a file of young 

r Mid burning rocks and sand. French rustics in extemporised uniform, marching with Tri- 

, The following is Lord Houghton’s poem, from his “ Poems | color and so forth. One old man, a Béranger as it were, looks 

. of Many Years,” a graceful collection, reprinted by Mesars, | On, and gives relief by his tall figure and sombre clothing, to the 

" Ticknor and Fields, in 1846 : gay and gaily tinted youngsters. But the boys want variety of 

’ Beneath an Indian palm a girl feature and expression; the central group is not over well re- 

- Of other blood re ; lieved ; and on the whole if this be, from its size and the 

Her check io clear and pele as pearl, number of figures embraced, the most important Frére ever 

, sida re seen here, it hardly rivals some of its predecessors, in that 

ie a northern pine a bo i 

4 is 1 fancy-boun 4, y charming expression of sentiment which Frére has made 

8 Nor listens where, with noisy joy, peculiarly his own. 

4 Awaits the impatient hound. In this rapid glance, we do not pretend to have noticed all 

d Cool grows the sick and feverish calm: ~ that is worth attention. For instance, every eye will be 

’3 Relaxed the frosty twine : . caught by a large and fine view from a point half-way up 

a- bg pater oy othe palm, Q Mount Washington, by Mr. Gignoux, which fills one end of the 

ex _ re apartment. It is a fine subject, powerfully handled; yet it is 
As soon shall nature interlace difficult to appreciate its merits, amid so many canvasses of 

4 Agtnangonig whemrmentetine, smaller size and finer quality. 

id Renew their early vows ! rr 

“d ; POLYCHROMY, 

ch ine arts Applied to the Salle des Beaux Arts in the Patent Office. 

ad 5 . sf ; 4 The question of Polychromy, or of colour applied to monv- 

he PICTURES ON sHOW AT GOUPIL’s, ments, pe pemerypenr es gents whee 

ce Rarely has Mr. Knoedler had on show and for sale, at one | the attention of the most eminen in the Old 

el, , World, and bids fair to become ect of interest 

7, time, so many works of genuine merit. They make his : pay oP megan 5, 8 S The re- 

at (allery just now a most attractive lounge, and we commend nowned traveller Hittorf, and explorers 

n- itt the early attention of our fellow citizens. If Freres be ly demonstrated had contributed 

a ‘“mewhat common here, and if we have been rather over- ee enna Hanvnte See Saeee eet 

(eed with Trayers and Plassans, it is seldom enough that 























ant Galles and Merlo said Gérome are sseenbled, for 
the Minstrel by Leys will not perhaps attract the most 
er the notice of casual visitors, but it will hold the few 
‘slouger and closer study. The sybject is an aged wander- 



































































rials and effects, with the blending of gold and ivory and pre- 

cious metals. He was the first to make known the vast and 

absolute system of Grecian architecture—to collect together a 

compact body of proofs, and to present a complete restoration 

of the polychromy of the ancients. After the publication of 
Mr. Hittorf’s discoveries in 1830, the classic land of Greece 
became a species of scientific hunting ground, where the most 
distinguished archeologists of the age vied with each other in 
their efforts to find corroborative proofs of the facts promul- 
gated by Hittorf. The result of these researches was most de- 
cisive. It was soon ascertained that colour had originally 
shed its brilliancy, its contrasts, and its harmonies over the 
whole system of ancient architecture. At Psestum as well as 
in Sicily, in Sicily as well as in Greece, upon great ag well as 
upon small edifices, upot tombs, temples, and sculptural 
monuments traces of colour were found everywhere. Even 
the old Parthenon, and the walls of which form the enclosure 
of the Acropolis, still preserve some triglyphs where traces of 
blue are clearly visible. - 

In our cold and rainy climates we are not accustomed to © 
see aught but gray or darkish monuments. Colour and plas- 
ter disappear rapidly under the effects of thick and biting 
fogs ; colour, so fascinating to the eye, does not seem to have 
been made for the inhabitants of northern regions. We scraj 
our monuments—they blacken on the following day. e 
scrape them ogain, and thus we pass from white to black, 
with intervening sprinklings of gray ; dismal characteristics, 
in an eminent degree, which exercise more influence upon the 
aspect of a city and the disposition of its citizens than one has 
any idea of. It was otherwise with Greece and Sicily and 
Asia, with their sky well worthy to lighten the youth of hu- 
manity ; where light, beauty, and colour, which is the light of 
beauty, met the eye at everyturn. There one beholds a 
brilliant sun which imparts colour to every thing it strikes, 
and a nature where every thing is life, splendour, and pas- 
sion. There the very mountains reflect a thousand h 
which vary with the hours of the day, and the peo le ati 
in beautiful costumes—the white relieved by lively colours, 
the purple in all its brilliancy—assemble, talk, and deliberate 
in the open air, with a cheerfulness and a vivacity which irra- 
diate every countenance. 

Education is all powerful in matters of art. We must wait 
until the present age has:completed its education in r to 
polychromy. Itis a question of time and conventionality. It 
has already been applied at Munich, and even in Paris; and 
thanks to the sagacity ard enterprise of the Commissioner of 
Patents, aided by his energetic and classically minded chief 
clerk, John L. Hayes, Esq., the experiment has been made in 
the great central hall of the Patent Office, which is now an 
object of wonder, delight, and admiration to thousands of 
eager visitors who are attracted daily to witness this and 
stupendous innovation. The idea of applying polychromy to 
that portion of the Patent Office which is destined to be the 
great mine ng 8 of works of art originated with the scholar 
and traveller, the Hon. Caleb Lyons, of Lyonsdale, the pre- 
sent Governor of Idaho. The good taste of Mr. Holloway was 
soon made manifest, not only in the adoption of Mr. Lyons’s 
suggestions, but in the selection of one of the best artists in 
the country, Mr. Shutter, to execute the work. The wonder- 
ful skill with which Mr. Shutter has made the colour subordi- 
nate to the taste of the times, and the predilection he has 
evinced for chaste and graceful harmonies, such as the combi- 
nations of red and yellow, red blended with blue or 4 
which mark the elaborate decorations of the cornices, ceilings, 
and combinations of red and yellow, red blended with blueor 
green, which mark the elaburate decorations of the cornices, 
ceilings, and compartments, while the pillars stand out in 
boldest relief in all the attractiveness of gorgeous ultramarine, 
have produced a grandeur and totality of effect which stamp 
the whole as a marked era in the annals of American art. We 
have conversed with several foreigners of distinction con- 
nected with the various diplomatic legations in Washin 
and their testimony is unanimous that the Salle des Beaux 
Arts in the Patent Office, painted and decorated as it is at 
present, presents a most magnificent coup dail. It is a perfect 
triumph of skill, and we have no doubt that it will be the pre- 
cursor of si efforts both here and in Europe, leading to 
the recovery of that taste for painted edifices which in former 
ages did so much in modelling the temper and disposition of 
the people.— National Intelligencer. 

——--- @—-— - —- 


AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPH-HUNTING. 


The London Review thus notices the appearance of two new 
publications, namely The Autograph Souvenir, Parts 1 to 10, the 
translations for which are made by Mr. Sims, and The Auto- 
graph Mirror, Vol. 1. 

In spite of the Thirty-nine Articles, even Dr. Cumming and 
Mr. Hobart Seymour will admit that, at least in one form, a 
penchant for the “ worship of relics” is venial and pardonable, 
and that is when it is developed in the direction of collecting 
au’ hs. To say the very least in its favour, to yo 
people such a taste often proves a most valuable incentive to 
biographical historical studies, and to all persons it opens up 
8 wide field of inquiry in the pleasantest manner possible. The 
mania used to be in great favour, more especially with young 
ladies, some quarter of a century ago, before the penny 
had ruthlessly put an end to the system of franking, w 
afforded—as was often remarked at the time—a never-ceasing 
supply of the worst specimens of | ae men’s handwriting, 
ve and guaranteed, however, for the most by the 
—_ ay on the envelopes. themselves. But Sir Rowland 

ani 


The au 
tiquary. Toa it extent, he lives and mnst live in the pas' 
uniess he willing to adopt the plan of Washers parseed bY 
certain enth misses, and writes to living perso ” 
on system, for specimens of their handwriting—a - 
— cere felting me tet Mew ibe pehebce: 5 

the writer. Many collectors hunt after one class of autographs 
only, such as or orcriminal. These would 


theatrical, 
ve half-a-sovereign for a letter of a Garrick or a Sidd a 
tt or a Palmerston, and, perhaps, would not rar Ws 
ereign for one of Greenacre’s love-letters to the late Mrs. 
Hannah Brown, or twice that amount for Franz Muller’s last 
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relics.” To such persons, the works whose titles we have/ Indian press, and also alludes to the bad feeling evinced by 

here given will be “ Godsends” indeed, and we should not be 

surp! to find that the concurrent pablication of two such 

books has been at once tie cause and effect of many auto- 
collections being made by individuals who, a or 


graph 
two ago, never dreamed or thought of any such t. T 
gether 
















































transfer to the Queen's service. It can do n» good even now, 
after five years have passed by, to make it known to the world 
at large that Lord Clyde was ag to stigmatize any of the 
‘o- | old Company's officers, even in private letters, as “ in- 
they form a really valuable and important addition to | subordinate,” and “ difficult to be brought back to a sense of 
the literature of our laud, several of the documents uced | their duty without tlie employment of menace or violence.” 
by them in lithography being of the highest historical interest, | Still less edifying will it be for Indian circles to see, as they 
while many others throw great light on the mal char- | will see, written in Lord Clyde’s own hand, his opinion that 
acters of men and women who have been eminent in literature, |“ our prestige would have been destroyed had the native 
in politics, in the army, or in the navy, or inlaw; or, at seen us firing on oar own and fellow country- 
events, famousin some way or other. Many of them, too, | men.” The publication of such letters as these, in our opinion, 
touch upon quite another chord, such as letters of Macaulay, | is a serious breach of confidence, and we feel sure that the 
and T: eray, and Leech, and brave old Sir Colin Camp- | editor of the Autograph Mirror will consult good sense and 
bell, written only a few short weeks or months before they | good taste, and his own interest by suppressing the publication 
were called away from amongst us. .|ofsuch statements, at all events for many years after the 
The high character of Mr. Sims as a scholar, and the confi | writer and the persons of whom he speaks are gone to their 
dential position which he holds in the British Museum, are, of | last account. 
course, @ guarantee that in the pages of the A 
Souvenir the collector will find copies of some of the rarest 
and most interesting of our public documents, and of letters 
which throw light on the history of our country. The fac- 
similes are taken, we observe, only from the most undoubted 
and ucquestioned examples ; and it is obvious to remark that, 
to say nothing of any higher value, when placed in the port- 
folio of the collector in juxta-position with his originals, the | ever, with much matter that has already appeared in some 
sheets will afford a valuable means of eo treasured shape in these columns, we propose to serve it up to our 
ens. As contrasted with its rival, the Autograph | readers in moderate instalments only. Thus it begins on the 
is decidedly antiquarian. Among its most valuable 
specimens will be found a letter of Laud, in which he English division of its subject. 


e speaks 
of Hampton Court as being “infected with the plague” (a. D.| Literature has its annals, as Politics and Social Events 


eee 
THE LITERARY YEAR. 
One of the London critical weeklies publishes, under the 


the above title, a general view of the past twelve-months. It 
is interesting and valuable as areference. As it deals, how- 
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1640); a complimentary poem of Frederick the Great (1740);| have theirs. We live in the most book-making and book- 
a letter of John Pym w Sir William Waller, relative to the reading age that has ever been known, and ps femelle 
« its of Dorset and So: ” and co 


year’s progress in the domain of intellect is sure to present us 
with facts worth recalling. The — of kings and statesmen, 
and the achievements of armies and fleets, not seldom have 
less prmanens effect on the world than the thoughts of quiet 
working men and women elaborating their brain-creations in 
the privacy of their studies. One might almost say that, in 
the last resort, the author ie your true king of men. Even 
“ ligat literature” has often a wonderful effect in direct- 
ing the tastes, and in that wa ing the character, of 
whole generations. Perhaps, indeed, it has the widest and 
subtlest influence of any species of literature, because it is 
more generally diffused than that which treats of weightier 
matters in a more abstruse form. Half a century of depre- 
ciated morals may be ascribed to the licentious novels and 
plays of the reign of Charles II.; and the better tone which 
gradually stole over the era of the Georges was owing in no 
small degree to the — writings of Addison and Steele, of 
Johnson and Goldsmith. “ For books,” as Milton nobly says 
in his “Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing,’ 
not absolutely dead things, but do contain a progeny of life in 
them to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they are; 
nay, they do preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy and ex- 
traction of that living intellect that bred them. I know they 
are as lively and as y productive as those fabulous 
ms’ teeth ; and, be “cere up and down, may chance to 
8 up armed men.” é live in very different times from 
those of Milton, though we see much the same conditions 
reproduced on the other side of the Atlantic ; so that in this 
country our books do not lead to such tremendous issues as 
in more revolutionary epochs and lands. But they have their 
effects, and their important effects, nevertheless; and it is 
therefore interesting to look over the Literary Hisiory of the 
Year, and to see what we have done and what we have gained 
during that od of time. This is the task we now propose 
to accomp! We shall trace the annals of Books, as our 
Raleigh, the Earl of daily contemporaries trace those of Politicsand War; confin- 
ing ourselves, indeed, to the more important issues of the sea- 
son, but omitting, we trust, nothing that is necessary to the 
interest or permanent value of the record. 
The number of new publications within the year has been 
considerable ; and of books occupying a first-class place 
in great departments of Literature, there has been, per- 
haps, a fair average contribution. In , we have some 
works of im; to mention. The most remarkable 
historical aside those which belong to Histori- 
por- | cal Biography—are the two concluding volumes of Sir Francis 
Palgrave’s “ History of Normandy and of England,” the 
seventh and last volume of the Rev. Charles Merivale’s 
“ of the Romans under the Empire,” and Mr. Kaye’s 
“ History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857-8.” The former 
work was almost com before the author’s death in July, 
1861, and what little it wanted in the way of addition and 
revision has been supplied by the historian’s son, Mr. Francis 
Turner Palgrave. A most interesting and important section of 
English history is here illustrated by a vast amount of research 
int ancient documents, and the author has thrown a light on 
some of the vexed problems of our early annals—such as, for 
instance, the effect of the Conquest on the political and social 
life of = ira Sane Francis —, —_ be 
adds, | much than is generally su ls x ‘8 wo! 
more than Ro ow i it bears necessarily 
interesting to the Christiag inquirer, in 


malignan’ ataining the 
news of Prince Rupert's arrival at Oxford (1642); a letter of 
ro to send his songs to the Empress of Russia 
(1 one of 


be ; 

one of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester (1576), relating to a 

claim upou Lord peciign for £5,000, for services rendered to 

the State; one of Handel referring to the success of his musical 

pemrnnige & the celebration of peace (1750); ely tre 
of Jeremy Taylor, addressed to John Kvelyn (da 

ang me > containing enquiries as to his family and as to 
As - 


Barl , ; Medicis, Archbishop 
Usher, Henry 1V. of France, Andrew Marvel, L. Van Beet- 
neve, Jone Evelyn, ene ee Bir Philip — , and 
abou other specimens of the greatest names y 
Eaglish aN foreign. us 


y, President Lincoln, Macaulay, Antonelli, Byron, 
Scott, Co Disraeli, Bu Leech, Bulwer-Lytton, 
Palmerston, Fechter, Leigh Hunt, Lord Clyde, baldi, 
eT in en we 
of living ladies, such as es - 

u, and Rosa Bonheur, it would not, however, 
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and the, v , Q ——— Lord Nelson, the 
‘wror, ot Queen r 

Duke of Wellington, George Canning, Pitt, O. J. Fox, and 
ha sg) poy weap yay wane wae —- any col- 
lection of our 8 Ww hopel —_. t uppears, 
100, as if the projectors of the Autograph Sever had eleaged 
their scene of action, subseq 
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the Company’s troops in India on receiving the order for their | 8 


, 
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ent publications. The historical ~——. oy by the late 
rg 


ir rge Cornewall Lewis in the have 
been reprinted, and form a most valuable, contribution to the 
constitutional history of this country from 1783 to 1830; for it 
is of the Administrations of England formed between those 
years that the volume treats,and no man has ever possessed 
a mind more fitted by exact knowledge, personal experience 
of the ways of Cabinets, philosophical insight into principles, 
staiesmanship, and impartiality, than the late War Ministers, 
for describing and elucidating the events of that momentous 
riod. The Duke of Manchester's “ Court and Society, from 
th to Anne,” is one of those works which reveal to us 
every now and then how much curious material for history ig 
to be found hidden away in old mansions. It is compiled from 
papers preserved at Kimbolton, and is accompanied by his. 
torical chapters and comments by Mr. Hepworth Dixon and 
Dr. Doran. The State Paper Office also continues to render 
up its treasures, and certain portions of English history 
are receiving a large amount of unex: illustration 
from the8e sources, as in Mr. Andrew Bisset’s “Omitted 
Chapters of the History of England.” The third and final 
volume of the Rev. George Perry’s “ History of the Church of 
England from the death of Elizabeth to the Present Time” 
has been given to the world; and a new volume has been 
added to the Duke of Wellington’s “Supplementary Des. 
patches,” bringing down the history to the period of the oc. 
cupation of France by the Allies, the surrender of Napoleon, 
and the restoration of the Bourbons. Mr. James Bryce has 
ublished a thoughtful historical essay on “ The Holy Roman 
mpire,” which gained the Arnold prize for 1868, and the 
Rev. W. N. Molesworth, M.A., a “ History of the Reform Bill 
of 1882.” Mr. Hilton’s work on “Brigandage in South Italy” 
traces the history of that frightful scourge from the days of the 
old Ronian Republic to the present time,and abounds in strange 
details of the recent movements, compiled from official docu- 
ments. Mr. Dyer’s “History of Modern Europe, from the 
Taking of Constantinople by the Turks to the Close of the 
War in the Crimea,” has been republished with the addition 
of two new volumes, completing the work, which now pre- 
sents a formidable mass of four bulky volumes, the condensa- 
tion of many detached works illustrating the annals 
of all the European Powers during the last four 
hundred years. It is certainly a great achievement 
when an author contrives, with credit to himself and sa- 
tisfaction to his reader, to traverse so vast.a field; but a work 
of yet greater magnitude has been undertaken by Mr. Philip 
Smith, B.A., who has brought out the first volume of a“ His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest Records to the Present 
Time, to be completed in eight volumes, of which two will be 
devoted to Ancient History, two to Medisval, and four to 
Modern, Sir Walter Raleigh once undertook the same task; 
but he did not even finish the annals of antiquity, and his fine 
old folio remains to this daya broken but magnificent monu- 
ment of learning and genius. Such are the more important 
historical works of the year (again excepting those which 
partake of a biographical character); but we must not omit 
two books which posress a value as offering materials for the 
historian—viz., the “ Diary of Mary, Countess “rtd Lady 
of the Bed-chamber to the Princess of Wales, 1714—. ,” and 
the “ Diaries of a Lady of Quality, from 1797 to 1844,” in 
which Miss Frances Williams Wynn sets down a good deal of 
curious gossip about the great public men of the early part 
of the present century.— Zo%be continued. 
——_»—_—_ 


“Once a Sussect ALways 4 Sussect.”~—-The old doctrine, 
“once a subject always a subject,” which has given rise to 
much controversy between Great Britain and the U.S. in times 
past, and mey do so in the future, has again been re-asserted 
by the former power, in, we think, rather a novel connection. 

here are residing in Canada natural born subjects of the 
U. 8., who have taken the oath of allegiance to her Majesty. 
Some of them require passports to enabie them to enter the 
neighbouring Republic, and the question has arisen in what 
character they shall take them out, whether as British or 
American citizens. The British Minister at Washington has 
decided the question, so far as the lish Government are 
concerned. As we learn through the Provincial - 
the Hon. W. McDougall, the agents of Government here are 
ordered henceforth to issue passports to none but natural born 
subjects of H.M. “ Naturalization in a British colony,” he 
says, “does not confer upan the person naturalized any claim 
to British protection beyond the limits of that colony.” The 
immediate effect of this decision is, that if naturalized Ameri- 
cans here are to obtain psssports into the U. S., they must 
divest themselves of their Brivish character by — the oath 
of allegiance to the Republic. That is, of course, if they are 
to take passports out themselves. But there is very little to 
prevent them evadiug Mr. Seward’s order, by purchasing pass- 
ports taken out Ly some one else. There are Se 
in Toronto, for instance, who would pass very well for Ben- 
nett G. Burley. 

We hope our neighbours will give the British Government 
credit for impartiality ; for willingness to assert the rule when 
it works against them as well as when it is in their favour. 
We notice the point because it might happen that the fact will 
a. Thus, a British ject ht cross to the 

. 8. and. there become naturalized. Afterw: 
turn to Canada, and while there be drafted to serve in the 
militia. Under the rule “once a subject always a subject,” it 
would be useless for him to plead that he was an A 
citizen. Would the W: Government, under these 
in the United 


the naturalized any 
protection beyond the limits of the U.S.?” Because, if not, 
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in Herefordshire it has an ample field for choice, taking more | year is usually the very worst for the mountain, so that success | use of, retorts of cast iron, which are more durable, and in 
it is stated, to those trees whose fruit is white-fleshed | then will be success for ever. which an opening may be made provided with a door, for put- 

than to those which bear yellow-fleshed apples. Curiously; The English ——- and engineers who have undertaken | ting in and taking out the coal, These experiments were re- 
enough, too, though found so constantly on apple-trees, it | this mountain railway sre perfectly easy as to the result. The | peated with success in England and France. In the prosecu- 
if ever, grows on the pear; and never, spontaneously, | contractors promise to convey, at all times of the year, a train | tion of them, it was found that, besides the solid and liquid 

at upon the beech, the birch, the holly, the walnut, the | of from a hundred to a hundred and fifty passengers, with their | products, there was disengaged an inflammable gas, composed 
elder, the sweet chestnut, or the laurel. Next to the apple-| bag , and the post-office bags, in four and a bali hours,|of carbon and h drogen, and which was therefore denomi- 
tree it loves the poplar, the lime, and the white thorn, and is | from Susa to St. Michel. They are to build tunnels or covered | nated carburetted Tn 1799, Lebon conceived an idea 
mally found on the maple, the willow, the sycamore, | galleries in places where danger of avalanches renders it ne- | of adapting this carburetted hydrogen to a useful purpose, 
and the acaeia. There can be very little doubt, that in by far | cessary. The difference made to travellers will be imimense. | and realized it the same year at Paria, by exhibiting the inte- 
the majority of instances it is chance-sown, most probably its | Both in coming and going, the mountain would be crossed by | rior of his house and garden illuminated with it, issuing from 
seeds having been dropped by birds, but that, from some other | broad daylight, instead o! in the dark, as is now the case, and | a large reservoir, where it underwent a slight compressure, 
cause not as yet understood, the wood of all trees is not | tourists would enjoy the scenery at present completely lost to | and was conducted to the lamps by small tabes furnished with 
equally fitted to receive it and support it. Where its seed has | them. Once fairly over the Cenis, the ambitious will in nck, that could be opened at leisure to light the gas, or 
once tend & CO! ial home within the bark of a tree, like a | future laugh at mountain impediments; and it is expected | cl to extinguish it. bon set up one of these apparatus, 
true te, it drives the fangs of its roots deep into the | that the example will be.extensively followed for the passage | which he called thermo-lamps, at the Theatre de ‘ois, 
wood, whence it draws its sap and nourishment, growing with j both of Alps and Apennines, the more so as the cost of these | where every body had an opportunity of seeing it for several 
its growth, and strengthening with its strength. mountain lines is said very slightly to exceed that of railways | months. It was the very same apparatus now employed in 
he mysterious origin of the mistletoe was, perhaps, one | in the plain.—AU the Year Round, Dec. England, but on a: much larger scale. The'ouly difference is, 
cause of the religious veneration in which it was held by the ——— that Lebon obtained his gas by the calcination of wood, and 

ts, who seem to have regarded it as a sort of Melchise-| Wat Maxes Herozs.—But it is time to close. Here we | the English trom coal. 
dek among plants. Aristotle, in harmony with the belief of | end our talk about the heroes, as we call them, in whose be- 

other writers, declares that its seeds will not grow unless they | half throughout these desultory papers I have sought to stir) British WHALE-FisHING By SteEAM.—The general reports 
have through the intestines of a bird—a notion which | your sympathy. Montrose, Lacordaire, Blake, Cavour, Wil- | of the past season’s whale-fishing recorded in the Scotch news- 
was the source of an Athenian proverb which it would not do|son, Ferrier, the Napiers—a somewhat motley and contrasted | papers testify remarkably to the great advantage reaped by 
to quote here, though we may go so far as to say that the mis-| group, it must be admitted. What then had these men in| those who have adopted the use of screw-propelled vessels in 
tletoe thrush was laughed at of old for helping to produce the | common ? in what, in other words, does the heroic elerment | the prosecution of this once-extensively valuable branch of 
cause of its own destruction. It is established, however, that| consist? In all of them, undoubtedly, there was a nobility | our northern fishings. It appears that from the port of Dun- 
the seeds of the mistletoe can be artificially propagated.— | life, a greatness of soul, of which we see little in the common | dee six of the seven steamers which visited the icy regions in 
Once-a- Week. world ; but is there not, above and beyond these, some more | pursuit of whales and seals returned with very remuneratiye 
~ special and vital element of union, binding together men | cargoes, ee home 645 tuns of oil, or about 107} tuns 

Lescu, AND HIs WORKING.—It is a great mistake to sup-| whose careers and characters (when regarded from the out- .the seventh vessel having been lost on the voyage; 
that pleasant labour is not labour, and that what is done | side) are so widely separated? I think that there is such an | whereas twelve out of sixteen sailing-vessels sent to the fish- 
rapidly involves but a slight effort. All cencentrated endea-| element; and that this element is the imagination. ing from Peterhead returned with the aggregate of 888 tuns 
your wears the mind, and it was well said by a painter toone| All these men were idealists. Even Cavour was a dreamer. | of oil, or an average of a little over 82 tuns each vessel—a 
who underrated the worth of a picture produced in a week, | “So much the worse for him;” the materialist and the prig reply. | result which entails serious loss on the shipowners and others 
“You forget that I have spent my whole life in learning to|'To me it seems, on the contrary, that Cavour’s dreaming was | engaged in the undertaking, estimated at a sum amounting to 
that picture in so short atime.” But Mr. Leech’s work- | his sa!vation. Had Cavour been an unimaginative man, he | upwards of £7000; and tis amount would have been stili 

g was more rapid in appearance than it was in reality. He| would, I fancy, have become a mere trickster. There is no| greater but for the present high value of seal-oil, of which the 
formed his ideas very quickly ; he saw his way in a moment. | saying to what depths of diplomatic baseness he might have brought in by these vessels chiefly consisted. Four 
Mr. Samuel Lucas went to him once for a little sketch, which | sunk. But the ideal element in him, not only made him |of the sixteen ships having remained behind, to pass the 
he wanted as the initial letter to a tale that was about to ap-| great, but kept him pure. The thoughts of aman whose mo-| winter in these dreary climes, return no accounts, and, of 
pear in Once a Week. It was the story of a clown who had | nomania (if you like the word) was a free Italy, could never|course, must incur the expense of a sixteen or eighteen 











to crack his jokes in a circus while his wife was in her dying | become very mean. Into this pure temple of his soul no foul | months’ absence ere those concerned can reap any benefit or 
She was a columbine who, standing on horseback, | or noxious creature could enter. But if he had had no such | ascertain the result of the sdventure—an event looked forward 
used toleap through boops.: On the, occasion of one of her | imaginative conception of the nature of his work, Cavour’s | to with deep interest by those engaged in this line of business, 
leaps she missed her footing, fell to the ground, and injured | was precisely the kind of character that, amid diplomatic | as it is amongst tbe first attempis made by the fishermen to 
herself fatally. To illustrate this tale a sketch was wanted, | trickery and verbal finesse, would rapidly have deteriorated. | risk so long an absence with, to a large extent, problematical 
ting the initial letter I. Before Mr. Lucas had ceased | So that to a certain extent the presence of the imagination | proapects. It is exceedingly mortifying to observe the very 
speaking the thing was done. “I think this is what you rm a strong and unselfish love) keeps a man pure; and then | great decay of the whale-fishing of Great Britain, once so in- 
want,” said Mr. Leech, showing hirn the first draught of the|I think the other half of the proposition, that no man who is|estimably valuable to her in every respect, particularly as a 
following sketch, which by the way, is remarkable not alone | not imaginative can be really first-rate in any department of|nursery for seamen. During the great war, our Greenland 
for its instantaneous, but also as an indication of what he, who| work, may be accepted without much further controversy.|and Davis’ Straits whale-ships numbered several hundreds, 
generally took a humorous view of life, could achieve in the| The imagination made Napier a great general and Cavour a pg th ds of s , and bringing in annually bun- 
direction of tragedy. See, again, how perfect, and how vital, | great statesman, as it made Buonarotti a great artist and Mil-| dreds of th ds of pounds in value. The port of Hull 
js the slight suggestion of the horse underneath. When Mr.| ton agreat poet.—Fraser's Magazine. alone sent out from 160 to 200 vessels—a fleet now almost ex- 
Mark Lemon went to him with the sug; tion of a cartoon for tinct; and several other ports, which sent from six veseels up- 
Puneh, he was alwaysstruck with Mr. Leech’s rapidity of un-} Private THEATRICALS AT FLORENCE.—I cannot close wards, do not now send out one.—Hnglish paper. 
derstanding. He would sometimes knock off one of his large | without a word on the very perfectly got-up private theatri- 
cartoons in an hour, or an hour and « half, while the friendly | cals given by Mrs. Ritchie, late Mrs, Naswate, on behalf of the} Furragr DeveLorpments or Porery.—Efforts to exalt 
editor chatted with him over a cigar. ; infant schools of Florence. Last year amateur performances | the Virgin Mary to a still higher position than that in which 
But although Mr. Leech was thus rapid in his conceptions, | were all the rage, and at the beginning of this Mrs. Ritchie| the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception has placed her are 
he very rarely trusted himself to draw in the first inatance | took the old Library in the Palazzo Rinaccini, once belonging | being made by the ultramontanes in oo. The latest title 
upon the wood; and the artist who first of all makes a tolera- | to the famous old Ghibelines, the Frescobaldi so noted in the| w has been thus addressed to her is that of “ Co-Re- 
y complete sketch upon paper, then laboriously transfers | history of Florence, and has fitted up the most perfect little deemer ;” and the church is represented as a tree, of which 
the sketch to the block by means of a tracing, and then again | theatre, in white and gold, with crimson hangings, that can be | Christ is the root, the Pope the trunk, and the several churches 
minutely fills in the details upon the wood, can scarcely be|imagined. The lady patronesses are Mrs. Lawrence, wife of| the branches, Jesus Christ once used a similar metaphor to 
described asa very rapid worker. At all events it is plain | the American Consul, and Mrs. Proby, wife of the English ; illustrate His relation to his people; but He was there re; 
that this work gave him an immense deal of minute trouble. | the ushers, Mr. Matteini, U. 8. vice-Consul General; Perugi, | sented to be not only the root but also the trunk of the vine, 
One consequence of this, however, is that nearly all his first | the banker ; T. A. Trollope, the author of that.gem of Italian | and Christians were the branches. These new notions, there- 
sketches upon paper remain, and these will probably be soon | novels, “ La Beatta;” an ignaty, an artist. The audience | fore, put the Pope in simply the place of Christ ; and it is not 
exhibited to the public. They are of course rough in com-| is composed of the élite of English and American society, with | unlikely that by degrees something of the kind will become a 
parizon with his finished work, but in all their roughness they|a fair sprinkling of Italian. Last night “The Hunchback” | new dogma in the Roman Catholic Church, The Italians 
are sometimes even more powerful. In the very last work on | was performed, and it was almost impossible io believe that all | justly laugh at these follies, which can tend to no other end 
which he was engaged the contrast between the bold lines of|the actors and actresses, save one, were amateurs. As for| than to increase the number of persons seeking reform in the 
his first sketch and the minute elaboration of the picture, in| Julia, she looked five-and-twenty ;' and admirers of Mrs.| national religion.—Londen Review. E 
so far as it has been transferred to the wood, is more remarka-| Mowatt in her palmy days would find little to regret. Her 
ble than ever. This careful elaboration will, to some extent, | transitions of look, and voice, and action, from the wilful! How we Bury.—There is, of course, no parade made ir 
be seen in the copy of it which we have been permitted to/ maiden to the true-hearted woman—the alternations of pride | the putting away of our dead, but every thing is done “de- 
publish. The block itself is too precious a possession to be| and passion, wounded vanity struggling with love, and the 
cut by the engraver; but Mr. Mark Lemon, junior, has, by never falling. sscondancy of the latter, were inimitable. Miss placed in it, prepared as decently for his eternal sleep 
means of photography, succeeded in transferring its lines to| Burride, as Helen, flirted admirably with her cousin, D. B.| as his habilaments will allow. In the coffin with him is put 
another block which has been cut for our use. The scene is| Wylie. Messrs. Dunn and Arthur Kilson sustained the bye-| bottle and tightly corked, within it is a scrap of paper 
one of a series of what he called Dogleaves, which he intended | play between Stephen and Thomas, and Ion Perdicaris, a telling his name, rank, company and regiment, and date and 
for the forthcoming Almanac. It is entitled, * An Afternvon | handsome young Greek, looked Sir Thomas Clifford to per-| cause of death. Every division hospital bas its plat of ground 
on the Flags—Compliments ;” and between the lady and the | fection.—Letter from Florence. for burial purposes, and in this the worn out soldier is put to 
there is the faint ovtline of 4 huntsman who is supposed rest. The ceremony is always simple, always brief, but al- 


to be saying-—“ She is @ Beautiful Creechur, ain’t she, my) op yor Weak STOMACHS.—In the “Memoirs of Count | ways touching, for around the grave are always gathered some 
Lady? She's our great rctronen 9p 4 a -| Segur,” vol. 1, p. 168, there is the following anecdote: “ My few friends, a no matter how few, to them is read by the 
Bown that for Symmetry and shi re oul fe mother, (the Counteas de Segur,) being asked by Voltaire re-| chaplain some of those.terse passages which make up the Great 
Nose, she's just like your ate specting her health, told him that the must painful feeling she [ Book. For them and for him, who is gone, a prayer is said, 
had arose from the decay of her stomach, and the difficulty | and then the earth reverently takes him to its bosom. 
of finding any kind of aliment that it could bear. Voltaire,} The practice of burying with the deceased the bottle con- 
by way of consolation, assured her that he was once for | taining information priceless to his surviving friends has grown 
ve list of the Board o kers. We infer this from the | nearly a year in the same state, and believed to be incurable ; | into habitual usage at the third division (Fifth Corps) hospital, 
wing paragraph in the Hoening Post of yesterday : but that, nevertheless, a very simple remedy had restored him. | presided over by Dr. Reamer, and I am informed is fast be- 
“The surplus income of Plymouth Church for the present It consisted in taking no other nourishment than —_ of universal in the army. In addition to this precaution, 
year will be devoted to the payment of a dividend on the | eggs, beaten up with the flour of potatoes and water.” Though | & board is always placed at the grave, giving the same 
scrip.” As soon as stocks begin to pay dividends money | this circumstance took place as far back as fifty years ago, | facts; and a recent excellent order from General Meade has 
can generally be borrowed on them at the banks, and they | and respected so extraordinary a personage as Voltaire, it is ene the minutiz of burial, all the provisions tending to 
become promising subjects of speculation. astonishing how little it is known, and how rarely the remedy | inculcate respect for the dead, and consideration for the sur- 
of “ Plymouth” may, therefore, soon be looked |has been practised. Its efficacy, however, in cases of debility, | vivors, by giving the latter every possible facility tor future 
for by the side of eum, railway, and eee shares ; | cannot be questioned, and the following is the mode of pre- | identification.—Letter from the Army of the Potomac. 
and, from the well-known success of Mr. er in bulling paring this valuable article of food, as recommended by 
abolii from zero up to a par and a premium, we have | Jobn Sinclair: Receipt—Beat up an egg in a bowl, and then 
no doubt tkat those who start ps TH. the ring” will make | add six tablespoonsfull of cold water, mixing the whole well 
a ‘good thing of this novel but eminently characteristic deve- | together; then add two tablespoonsfull of the farina of pota- 
Yelopment of political Christianity. We advise the brethren, | toes, to be mixed thoroughly with the liquor in the bowl.| lowed close upon the proclamation of peace. One of the 
however, to be careful about their broker. The case of an un- | Then pour in as much boi ng water as will convert the whole | drollest fragments of the former period is the description of 
tly eminent apostle who “bore the bag” of the first | into jelly, and mix it well. It may be taken either alone or] the young English officers who, when before the enemy, in 
ples justifies the melancholy impression that religious | with the addition of a little milk, and moist or best suger, not | the Feighbo ood of Bayonne, coolly put up their umbrellas 
financiers will “‘ bear watching” at least as well as their secu-| only for breaktast, but in cases of great stomachic debility, or | under a pelting rain. Lord Wellington, however, brought 
lar rivals. —WV. Y. World. Hight, eealle dig disorders, mod other meals. B.... dish is}them down by a acm 5 comentad, ond, the “ gentlemen's 
y extremely wholesome and nourishing. | sons,” as were ready at any time to meet 
Oven mux Curis —The latest intelligence informs us that | Bread or bsoult may be taken’ with it, as the stomach, gets | wk tele sduraden, wens comelieh ao ie thei aie 
the public impatience is no- likely to wait even ten years for | stronger. gust, to get as much wet, when rain descended, as the com- 
? J 
the Gas.—The mode of adapting it to lighting our streets and | mon bat ay : 





































Cmurcnh Stock anp Scrrr.—The stock of Plymouth 
Church will soon, we sappore, make its appearance in the re- 
ro! 
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UMBRELLAS IN THE Fre_p.—Capt. Gronow’s recollections 
of France relate chiefly, but rot exclusively, to the time just 
revious to the close of the war, and to the period that fol- 



















completion of the Alpine tunnel; but until it be fil 
finally opened, a and provisional way is to be| houses was discovered by a Frenchman, an ities 
carried over c~ rene oa Hoe ocomotives id pe ony lores u* gr peaeente ts a yy article upon the 
quite egal to the task of scaling and descending the most pearth shoubt'b ay 
.) 


vered | thus concludes: “Ifthe earth should be stopped in its orbit, 
it would begin to fall straight towards the sun. As it 
proached more nearly to that great source of heat it would 
this | soon reach a point where the temperature is 


cently and in order.” A plain coffin is procured, and the de- . 
ceased 
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be conducted with greater regularity. At three o'clock in the 
morning, who had led a hard life in his day, would 
call out for his little pill of opium, which he never missed for 
years. This would brighten him uptillnoon. He would 
then transact business, chat, and give you the gossip at any 
hour you might sit by him on his carpet. To us it seemed 
ped talking when prayers from the 
Koran were being read t0 him by a “ Bookeen,” or Mad 
car mao. Perhaps he bad little respect for the officiating 
priest, as the same reverend learned gentleman was ac- 
to make him bis shirts! After a mid-day sleep, he 
would refresh h with a second but larger pill, transact 
business, and so end the day. The harem department pre- 
sented a more domestic scene. At dawn, women in robes of 
coloured chintz, their hair neatly plaited, gave fresh milk to 
the swarm of black cats, or churned butter in gourds by rock- 
ing it to and fro on their laps. By seven o'clock the whole 
was swept clean. Some of the household fed the game- 
lowls, or looked after the ducks and pigeons; two women 
chained by the neck fetched firewood, or corn at a 
stone; children would eat together without dispute, because a 
matron ed over them—all were quiet, industrious beings, 
never idle, and as happy as the day was long. When any of 
Moossah’s wives gave birth to achild there was universal 
rejoicing ; the infant was brought to show its sex ; and when 
one died, the shrill laments of the women were beard all night 
long. Whena child misbehaved, we white men were pointed 
at to frighten it, as nurses at home too often do with ghost 
stories.— Capt, Grant's “ Walk Across Africa.” 

Tue Awkwarp Darny-Maiw.—On this occasion, to which I 
more immediately refer she (Lady peng attempted to 
charm his royal Highness by assuming a rustic dress that 
would have satisfied the taste of a Watteau in the rural pic- 
turesque. At her residence she had a miniature farmyard 
and three pretty little Alderneys. When the Prince and his 
friends and attendants kad arrived her Ladyship came forward 
from a side wicket as a milkmaid, for the purpose of making a 
syllabub for the Prince. She had a silver pail in one hand 
and an ornamental stool in the other. Lady Haggerstone 
tri along, with ribands flying from her dainty little milk- 


* ing-hat that hung on one side her graceful head, and the 


smallest little apron tied below her laced stomacher, till she 
came opposite H. R. H., to whom she dropped a rurally grace- 
ful curtsey. Then passing lightly over the beautifully plaited 
straw, her tucked-up gown showing her neat ankle as well as 
her coloured stockings, she placed her stool and pail conve- 
niently for use. Leaning against the flank of one of the 
crossest-looking of the Aloe, she was attempting to com- 
mence her rustic labours, but not having selected the right 
sex, the offended animal did not seem to such masque- 
rade, for he first kicked out and then trotted away, nearly up- 
setting stool, puil, and Lady Haggerstone, who then, covered 
with confusion, made a hasty retreat back into her little dairy, 
whence she did not appear again. Notwithstanding the im- 
ble-to-be-restrained bursts of laughter around him, the 
of Wales mee sonore 4 B nyu of wnat _ 
Guanes 6 attention o: air com ins to the 
ty of day, praised the neatness of the farmyard. 
H. R.A. then led the way back into the villa, and shortly 
after to the carriages, as the good breeding,—at least, what in 
those days was called so,—of “the best bred gentleman in 
England” and his own good sense told bim that after such 
P magined purpose Lady H. 
would be more F powee with his absence than with his pre- 
sence, surrounded as she was by smiling witnesses.— Grantley 
Berkeley's “ Life and Recollections.” 

How To Fauu Astzer.—The point to be gained in 
order to secure sleep is to escape from thought, es: ly from 
that clinging. tenacious, imperious thought, wh in most 
cases of wakefulness has possession of the mind. I always 


.effect this by the following simple process: I turn my eye- 


balls as far to the right or left, or upwards or downwards, as I 
can without pain, and then commence rolling them ag 
with that divergence from a direct line of vision , around io 
their sockets, and continue doing thus until I fall asleep, which 
occurs generally within three utes—always within five at 
the most. The immediate effect of this procedure differs 
from that of any other that I have ever heard to procure slee 
It not merely diverts thought into anew channel, but actually 
suspends it. Since I became aware of this I have endea- 
voured, innumerable times, while thus rolling my eyes, to 
think upon a particular sabject, and even upon that which 
before kept me awake, but I could not. As long as they were 
moving around, my mind was blank. If any one doubts this, 
let him try the experiment for himself. I wish he would; let 
him pause just here and make it. 1 venture to assure him 
that, if he makes it in faith, in the manner described, the 
persona in progress will eid very” tie wo his 
while the m is in progress, w very little to 
Correspondent Exchange paper. 


Tue Sroms or Biucnern—The Paris Journal des Débate 
states that it has been requested WP aery- the following 
a trial has 


statement: “ Letters from which 
just been terminated in that taliteen thie Gixect and the 


collateral heirs of the Blucher . When, ia 1815, Paris 
as in the power of the allied armies, Marshal Blacher 
established his headquarters at the chateau of St. Cloud. He 
there found pictures the members of the Napoleon 

, painted by the most artists of that period. 
F some of sens pstnnes te Eee 08 ng by 
the t of conquest, he carried them with him to Berlin. 


patent ie ay pai tod by Gérard); 2 The Queen 
ve years of age (pain' ; 2. The Queen 
of Ni wife of Joachim M surrounded by her child- 
ren (by ); 8. The Empress Louisa, holding the 
of Rome by the hand (by David); 4. The Queen of 
0, holding by the hand her eldest daughter, aged nine 
(by Gérard) ; and 5. The Princess Borghese (by Lefevre). All 
these are of full size, and the paintings are in excellent pre- 
servation. Those paintings are the more valuable that they 
are all originals, and that no doubt can be felt as to their aa- 
thenticity.” 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 837.—By J. H. Blackburne. 
BLACK. 








White to play and mate in 3 moves, 


The pretty position given above occurred in actual play, and 
under remarkable circumstances. Mr. Blackburne was playing 
ten simultaneous “ blindfold” games at the Kidderminster Chess 
Club. and declared mate in three, when, on one of the boards, he 
found the pieces as placed in the diagram. We borrow the Pro- 
blem from the first number of The Household Chess Magazine, a 
new monthly published in London and Manchester, devoted to 
Chess and kindred entertainments. We append also the game, 
in which the position occurred. 








White (B.) Black (A.) White (B.) Black(A ) 
1Ptok4 PtoK4 WPtoKB4 QtoQB4 
HS P tks P 13 P tks P Q tks K P 
3 BtoQB4 PtoQ3 14 Castles PtoK R38 
4K KttoB3 [Pees 5 BtoK$ BtoK3 
5 PtoQB3 tks P 16 R tks Kt P tks R 
Soueer Kt toK 4 17 RtoQ7,ch BtksR 
7Kttkes Kt P tks Kt 18 QtoB7,ch KtoQ3 
8 BtksBP,ch K toK2 19 boy, ch KtoB4 
9 BtoKKts, ch Kt to B3 20 BtoK3,ch KtoKt5 
10 QtoK R5 4d fe eth, “a Saeed KtoR4 
URtoQeq QtoR4 , ch 
At this point, mate in three was announced by Mr. Blackburne. 


—_—— 


SoLuTIon TO PRoBLEM No. 836. 
ite. 


Whi Black. 
1. BtoK BS 1. P moves 
2. BtoKR 2. K moves 
3 KttoQ2 3. K moves 
4. Bto Kt 2 | 4. P queens 
5. Kt mates 





“ Axe-Grinpine.”—“ Axe-Grinding” is a term borrowed 
rom one of the most charming stories told by Benjamin 
Franklin. A little boy going to school was accosted 
- a@ man carrying an axe. The man calls the boy 
all kinds of pretty and endearing names, and induces 
him to enter a yard where there is a grindstone. ‘“ Now, 
my pretty little fellow,” says he with the axe, “only 
turn that handle and you'll see something very pretty.” 
The boy turns and turns, and the man holds the axe to the 
stone and pours water over it until the axe is ground. Straight- 
way he turns with strident voice and fierce ure on the 
boy: “ You abandoned little miscreant,” he cries, “ what do 
you mean by playing truant from school? You deserve a 
thrashing. you gone, sirrah, this instant!” “And after 
this,” adds Franklin, “ when anybod flattered me I always 
thought he had an axe to grind.”— paper. 

Movusracues in ’'rencu Courts or Law.—At the Palais 
de Justice, on Tuesday, a young advocate with a fluffy be 
lip, who rose to address the court, was stopped by the obser- 
vation Abe meopoctfaliy —, nae the one ph 
thought,” he respectfully replied, mine were r 
the court to take judicial notice of them.” “It is nota question 
ple,” gruffly rejoined the President. 
Pah hp. joa can only ask _— 
the case’ put off.” 0,” the judge, “ go on now, but re- 
member to shave another time !” 





A Hirt to Crrrics—A contemporary thus pleasantly 
satirizes a class of writers not unknown amongst us. 


“ Picture of Peasant Girl Stirring the Fire.—A rare 


avoided this of 
shadow, is a wonderful effort of art. The » on the con- 
, lacks depth and 





personal temper and understanding, or ions and h 
per Baten ing, or passi umours 


of the or ch rs that were for the time at the 
head of affairs."—Sir W. Temple. 





FRANKLIN ON INCENDIARIES.—Lord Mahon, in his History 
of England, — an account of an attempt to fire Londoy 
during the American War of Independence. It was 
generally, but erroneously, thought that the attempt was, 
plot on the part of the revolted colonists. When Benjamin 
Franklin heard of it, he declared that such ogous 
would he perfectly justifiable, and that, if the English govern. 
ment invaded and ruined American towns, the Americans 
were right in trying to destroy English towns. 





CurE FoR THE SMALLPOx.—The following prescription is 
vouched for by the Eastport (Me.) Sentinel, as a cure for the 


smallpox. 

Give to the patient two tablespoonfuls of a mixture of hop 
yeast and (water sweetened with molasses so as to be palat. 
able, equal parts of each three times a day. Children under 
twelve years of age should take two teaspoonfuls three times 
aday. Diet—boiled rice and milk, and toasted bread moisten. 
ed with water, and without butter. Eat no meat. Give cat. 
nip tea as often asthe patient is thirsty. Give physic when 
necessary. If the above treatment is strictly followed, no 
marks of smallpox will remain. 





New On. Weuts.—It certainly appears as if rare induce. 
ments are offered to purchasers of oil stock in the Ohio Oil, 
Mining and en Co. This Company, at al! events, 
seems not to be a speculator’s bine ame for they have so 
much territory on so small a capital, and there are so many 
choice places for boring additional wells, on each of the great 
number of separate and select farms all belongirg to this 
Company, that by or near the close ofthe year, itis quite con- 
fidently believed, the dividend on each share, — month, 
will be equal to a year’s interest on their cost. Read the 
advertisement entire, and judge.—Independent, 26th inst. 


Tue First Nationat Bank, U. 8. Treasury Agent, No, 
140 Broadway, will allow § PER CENT DISCOUNT to all sub- 
scribers to the U. 8. 7 3-10 Treasury Notes, and deliver them, 
express-paid, in any amount, immediately upon the receipt 
of current funds or certified city checks. 

It will also issue Deposit RecxrPts, similar to those issued 
by the English and Provincial Banks, payable on demand, 
and bearing FoUR PER CENT INTREST if not presented 
within fifteen days from date. 

Parties are invited to open accounts with this Bank, and 
will be courteously and liberally dealt with. 

SamvueE. C, THompson, President. 

James CuRPHEY, Cashier. 








GERMAN LIBDBERERANZ OF NEW-YORE. 


The annual grand fancy dress ball of this society will take place 
at the Academy ot Music, on THURSDAY, Feb. 16. Preparations 
on the largest scale are ont oes on, in order to render this 
ball the eclat of the season. Tickets, admitting one gentleman 
and one lady, $5, which can only be obtained of the members of 
the society, by way of introduction. Extra ladies’ tickets, $2 


each. The private boxes may now be secured by lying to the 

committee, at the hall of the Liederkranz Society, Nos. 31 and 33 

4th Street, new number. GEO&aGE NEMBACH, 
Secretary. 





THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 


SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzign Cosmetic Restora- 
TIVE AND SANITARY. 7 cents and $1 50 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 Per BorrTie. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cuts pzx Bortz. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
% Cents Pex Bortye. 


. noe epeag off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
ty where. 

€ 4\ If your druggist has not these articles, TAKE NO 
OTHER, but send your order to 


VICTOR E. ep temy 
115 CHAMBERS . 


Sole Agent for the Society. 








BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHSES 
Reach directly the affected — and give almost instant relief. 
In Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh they are beneficial. Obtain 
only the mine Brown’s BroncuiaL Trocues which have 
proved their efficacy. 

Among the many eminent Singers who use the “ Troches,” and 
in the est turms of them, we would mention Miss 
e, Mr. Cook, and others of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, London. 
A Branch House is opened in London for the sale of “‘ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches,’’ which have been so justly celebrated 
out the sae States oa me oe gt yan a value 
been prov an experien many years, are highly 
wrecel. sha org and prescribed by medical men ma | others of 
eminence. Price 35 cts. per Box. 
JOHN i. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, 
Bostor, Mass. 
Sold by most Chemists and Medicine Dealers in the United 
States, British Provinces and Great Britain. 
Lonpon Deport, 205, Hien Hotrorn, W.C. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 





Offices, {*s Wall Sarees, "New York’ 
eel wn 


‘This Company pays the sum sssured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premiur therefor. 
GHO. M. KNEVITT, 


‘Manager in the U. 6. and Cansds. 
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fetter way of judging the rovelutions ot” Stole than by the 


MORSE’S PILLS. 
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